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WELDED CONSTRUCTION OR REPAIR 
OF ALL KINDS OF CHEMICAL PLANT 


We are equipped to undertake the construction by welding of 
chemical vessels, tanks, stills, etc. Plant damaged by corrosion, etc. 
can be readily repaired by Oxley Metal Surgery. 


We also specialise in homogeneous lead lining. 


“L ~ 


London : Winchester®House, 
HUNSLET, LEEDS, 10 Old Broad Street, E.C.2. 


‘Phone : Leeds 27468. ‘Phone : London Wall 3731. 
‘Grams : Oxbros, Leeds. Grams : Asbengpro, Steck, 


ae B ENGINEERING CO. LTD. London. 
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British Rema 


Manufacture and supply complete plants for standard or 
special duties, small to large capacities. 


BALL MILLS 
DISINTEGRATORS 
RING ROLL MILLS 
PNEUMATIC DRYERS 
UNIT AIR SEPARATORS 
CONTRA-FLOW POWDER MIXERS 
PULVERISED FUEL FIRING EQUIPMENT 
VACUUM AIR SEPARATORS 
PINNED DISC MILLS 
CONVEYING PLANT 
CRUSHERS 


Facilities are available at our works for testing clients’ materials under 
working conditions. Descriptive matter on request. 








Prop.: EDGAR ALLEN & CO. LTD.: = IMPERIAL STEEL WORKS, SHEFFIELD 9 











Balfour of CIMPLICIT) 
Leven STEAM 3. TRAPS 


ACID 
RESISTING 
STORAGE 

TANKS 


and other specialised plant for the : | 
Chemical Industry LAND AND MARINE TYPES 


HIGHEST EFFICIENCY 
ESTABLISHED 1810 SIMPLE ACTION 
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HENRY BALFOUR & Co Ltd KEY ENGINEERING CO. LTD. 
DURIE FOUNDRY LEVEN FIFE 4 QUEEN VICTORIA STREET, LONDON 
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BEFORE THE PRODUCTION-THE [lant 


The beginning of all production is the right plant. Efficiently 
designed plant is half the battle in efficient production. You should 
not hesitate to enlist the aid of BAMAG Specialist Chemists and 
Engineers when chemical plant planning is your problem. Let us 
give you complete details of the many BAMAG Specialities available 
io manufacturers. 


BAMAG 


BAMAG LIMITED, UNIVERSAL HOUSE 
60 BUCKINGHAM PALACE ROAD, LONDON, S.W.1 


Telephone: SLOane 9282 Telegrams: Bamag, Sowest, London 


BAMAG LIMITED are on War Office and Admiralty Lists 
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Tue Model 7 Universal 
AvoMeter is the world’s most 
widely used combination electri- 
cal measuring instrument. It 
provides 50 ranges of readings ° 
and is guaranteed accurate to 
B.S. first-grade limits on D.C 
and A.C. from 2§ to 100 cycles. 
It is self-contained, compact and 
portable, simple to operate and 
almost impossible to damage 
electrically. It is protected by 
an automatic -cut-out against 
damage through severe overload, 
and is provided with automatic 

= compensation for variations in 
ambient temperature. 








Regd Trace Mork 


MEANS ACCURACY 





The AvoMeter is one of a useful range of ** Avo "’ electrical testing 
instruments which are maintaining on active service and in industry 
the *‘ Avo ’’ reputation for an unexcelled standard of accuracy and 


dependability—in fact, a standard by which other instruments are 
judged. Number and Priority-Rating. 


Orders can now only be accepted 
which bear a Government Contract 


Sole Proprietors and Manufacturers: 


AUTOMATIC COIL WINDER & ELECTRICAL EQUIPMENT Co., Ltd., 
Winder House, Douglas Street, London, S.W.! "Phone : ViCtoria 3404-7 (oak: =e 


KESTNER SPRAY DRIERS 


PRODUCE A DRY POWDERED 
=a PRODUCT FROM SOLUTIONS, OR 
SOLIDS IN SUSPENSION, IN ONE 
OPERATION AT LOW OVERALL 


COST 








Kestner Patent Spray Driers are in 
daily use manufacturing : 
FINE CHEMICALS FOOD PRODUCTS 
TAN EXTRACTS BLOOD POWDER 
SOAPS _ DETERGENTS 
DYES MILK 
SALTS, ETC. 


iF YOU ARE MANUFACTURING 
ANY POWDERED PRODUCT 
iT WILL PAY YOU TO CON- 
SIDER A KESTNER PLANT 


KESTNER EVAPORATOR AND ENGINEERING COMPANY LIMITED 
CHEMICAL ENGINEERS .. 5, GROSVENOR GARDENS, LONDON, S.W.! 
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Is my journey 
really 
necessary? 4 
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I'm a ration of oil on my 
way to a bearing. I make 
ae all the difference to the way 
= 4 a machine works and to how 
eS long it lasts ... . EXISTING 
MACHINERY MAY HAVE TO 
LAST A LONG TIME YET! 
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SODIUM 
METASILICATE 


THE NEW 
INDUSTRIAL 
ALKALI 





effectively solves many problems 
requiring the use of a 


HIGH - POWERED 
CLEANSER 


which can be applied with 


SAFETY & ECONOMY 





Largely used in the Laundry and 
Textile Industries, Paper Mills, 
Dairies, Metal Cleaners, and as a 
constituent of Proprietary Articles. 





Write for particulars to: 


ALCOCK (Peroxide) [ 2. 
LUTON, Beds. 


Telephone : 3144/5 Luton. 
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BARIUM CARBONATE 
BARIUM HYDRATE 
BARIUM MONOXIDE 
BARIUM NAPHTHENATE 
BARIUM OLEATE 
BARIUM PEROXIDE 
BARIUM STEARATE 
BARIUM SULPHATE 
BARIUM SULPHIDE 


SODIUM HYPOCHLORITE 
SODIUM SULPHIDE 
SODIUM PERCARBONATE 


TITANIUM OXIDE 


SOAPS ; 
ALKALINE CLEANERS 
A?) 1ele) 4, Bete €i8) 
AMMONIUM PERSULPHATE 
BENZOYL PEROXIDE 
CALCIUM PEROXIDE 
MAGNESIUM PEROXIDE 
POTASSIUM PERSULPHATE 
UREA PEROXIDE 

rAl, lemme 4 4.3 °P 419) = 


SODIUM ACID PHOSPHATE 
SODIUM ACID PYROPHOSPHATE 
SODIUM PERPYROPHOSPHATE 
SODIUM PYROPHOSPHATE 


LAPORTE 


B. LAPORTE Ltd. LUTON ‘Phone LUTON gs! 


‘Grams Laporte Luton lf 


EVELOPMENT DEPT. INVITE ENQUIRIES 
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ACID RESISTING 


CAST IRON VESSELS 


for the 


CHEMICAL INDUSTRIES 





|. 9 9” inside diameter x 9’ 8” deep 
2. 10’ 0” inside diameter x 6’ 8” deep 
3. 99” inside diameter < 6’ 0” deep 


o> 
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Koumdlry 


& ENGINEERING COMPANY LIMITED 
WORKS WIDNES Noe 





Re}, jele), Belgas BRETTENHAM HOUSE W C2. TEMPLE BAR 9631 
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FINE CHEMICALS 


manufactured by 
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NOTTINGHAM 
ACRIFLAVINE HALAZONE 
ASPIRIN _ IODINE AND SALTS 
BISMUTH SALTS | MAGNESIUM CARBONATE 
CHLORAMINE | POTASSIUM PERMANGANATE 
CHLOROFORM | PROFLAVINE 
EUFLAVINE _ TRICHLORACETIC ACID 


Enquiries for any of the above products should be made to the 


WHOLESALE AND EXPORT DEPARTMENT 





LLY 





B8 73-005 














(Send. fo for this. 
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‘GUIDE to tlhe 
RIGHT ELECTRODE | 


for ELECTRIC ARC WELDING 


The guide has been designed to simplify the 
task of selection of electrodes. The applica- 
tions are listed and a key provided whereby 
the correct type of electrode for any particular 
purpose can be quickly ascertained. This 
Guide also contains useful data concerning 
electrodes and recommended methods of 
application. A copy will be sent free on 


(( Paes 


ARC WELDING ELECTRODES 


MUREX WELDING PROCESSES LTD., WALTHAM CROSS, HERTS 
Telephone Waltham Cross, 3636 
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from now on our rail- 







roads must carry thousands 
more wagon-loads than they did last 
Winter. Yet there is still a shortage of wagons. 


How, then, shall we solve the problem? We shall carry the 
extra load by getting more running time from every wagon in 
use. And that depends on you. Whenever a wagon comes 
to you get it away again as quickly as you can. Back on to the 


rex running lines ! 
| Craters) 


You know your own problems 


best. Tackle them in your 
Own way But tackle them 
now. Plan, encourage ideas, 


improvise if needs be. Here's 
a Starting-off agenda: 


_ LABOUR SAVING DEVICES ; 


. WORK IN BLACK-OUT AND AT 
WEEK-ENDS 
. OPINIONS OF “MEN WHO DO 
THE WORK "’ 
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Issued by the Ministry of War Transport 3 
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EVANS PUMPS 


AND 


PUMPING MACHINERY 


UNSURPASSED 
FOR 


THE CHEMICAL INDUSTRY 


SUPPLIED FOR 


OPERATION BY STEAM, ELECTRIC HICH BOILING 
AND ALL OTHER POWER DRIVES TAR ACIDS BR 


) soul 


CRESYLIC ima 
CREOSOTE The 


NAPHTHALENE |< 
PYRIDINE 
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Write for List No. 34 


JOSEPH EVANS & SONS 


(WOLVERHAMPTON) LTD. | 
CULWELL WORKS 
WOLVERHAMPTON 
Established 1810 





gp 








It 
Telegrams : Telephones : 
“EVANS, 20864 & 20865 
WOLVERHAMPTON "’ WOLVERHAMPTON 


London Office : 


KERN HOUSE, 36 & 38, KINGSWAY, W.C.2 nal i ~ W L E 


‘Grams: “‘Dryosbo, Westcent, London’ CHEMICAL CO.,LTD., MIRFIELD, YORKS. 


"Phone: Holborn |09! 
TELEPHONE: MIRFIELD 2157 
































40 years’ experience | 
enables us to supply 


RUBBER FRICTION 
SURFACE BELTING 


and 


ENDLESS VEE ROPES 














f 
Superlative Quality 
LARGE STOCKS ... PROMPT DISPATCH 


| 
FRANCIS W. BURSLEM-Stoke-on-Trent 
HARRIS & Co. Ltd. "Shevienteae 
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BROUGH’S DRUMS can be used again and again and yet deliver their contents safe and 
sound no matter how rough the journey, for they are built for STRENGTH AND 
ENDURANCE with double-seamed bevelled tops, welded side seams and strong bottoms. 


The K.C.C.—the drum that “‘ Keeps Contents Clean ’’—is especially recommended for those 
commodities of which there is a national shortage, for it pours clear so that no drop is 


wasted in the pouring; and at the same time it ensures that no dirt sully 











the contents. 





It is to your interests to insist on 
the K.C.C. Drum. 


Speedy delivery if you order NOW. 















BROUGH'S sone THE WASTE 
LIVERPOOL AND SPEKE PREVENTION DRUM 





ACID-RESISTING 
CEMENTS 


PATENT 
ACID-PROOF 
NON-SLIP 

FLOORS 

















TANK 
LININGS 
sTGc. ETC. 











Consult 











F. HAWORTH (cues) LTD. 


RAMSBOTTOM -; LANCASHIRE 


Phone: Ramsbottom 3254 Grams: ‘‘ Cements ’’, Ramsbottom. 
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The LaBOUR | 


Patent Self Priming Centrifugal Pump || A 








is the perfect pump |} te 
for use with an infinite || 6 
range of chemical || ™ 

products. 


| 





aT ; Whatever the service, |} Pp 
ene ae even on the most 
corrosive acids and ‘T 


La BOUR liquors, we have the 


cai: 
] tri 
Registered Trade Mark alloys. 




















M. 

BRITISH LaBOUR PUMP COMPANY LIMITED | « 
NIOBATE WORKS, BLUNDELL STREET, LONDON, N.7 da 
Telephone: North 1663-4 Telegrams: Laboupump, London | . 








TANKS & VESSELS |: 










Stainless = aa "se, CU MIXERS n 
Steel X 7 , tr 

ni ; PANS || ® 
Aluminium \ . pu 
and other Receivers te 


Weldable Metals m2 Dryers, etc. || * 


London Office : TD Also at 


149-151, Abbey House WWANWOE LORKS ROTHERHAM Ze MANCHESTER 


Victoria Street, 8.W.1 Esta. 1856 and CARDIFF th 
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The Chemical Age 


A Weekly Journal Devoted to Industrial and Engineering Chemistry 
BOUVERIE HOUSE, 154 FLEET STREET, LONDON, E.C.4 


Telegrams : ALLANGAS FLEET LONDON 
GLASGOW : 116 Hope Street (Central 3970) 


Telephone : CENTRAL 3212 (10 lines) 


BIRMINGHAM : Daimler House, Paradise Street (Midland 0784-5) 


THE CHEMICAL AGE offices are caosed on Saturdays in | with the adoption of the five-day week by 
Benn Brothers Limi 


VOL. L 
No. 1292 


Private Enterprise 


, een questions raised by the title of 
this article are the subject of intense 
discussion at the present time. A con- 
tribution to the discussion has lately 
been made by Mr, Oliver Lyttelton, 
Minister of Production, which is worth 
careful consideration. It is obvious that 
politicians are trying to cross a rather 


dangerous stream by stepping gingerly 
on ill-balanced stones. Many of the 


speeches made on this_ subject by 
Ministers and others are designed rather 
to provoke discussion than to expose the 
mind of the Government. In the course 
of this particular journey across the 
symbolic stepping stones, Mr. Lyttelton 
has endeavoured to lay down the border- 

e between private enterprise and State 
enterprise, and it is of some interest to 
examine his views. 


April I, 


Annual Supsription 21s. 
Overseas 26s. 
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or State Control : ? 


of prices, it was almost impossible 


to get the flexibility into the busi- 
ness system which modern commerce 
demanded; fourthly, the State must 
play safe, and could not aftord 


to risk the taxpayers’ money as a 


private individual risked his own; lastly, 
the Government, charged with all 


matters of the highest political im- 
portance, should not be diverted from 
their study by direct negotiations on 
matters like wages and profits with those 
upon whose votes it depended to decide 
the graver issues. 

On the other hand, Mr. Lyttelton be- 
lieves that the State should exercise 
control over some industries and should 
in fact engage in State trading under 
particular conditions. He maintained, 
for example, that where profits are to be 


Mr. Lyttelton sum- made as a result of 
marised the  argu- On Other Pages statutory right to do 
ments against State yyoiecs and Comments * .. 307. So the State should 
trading as tollows: (Chemicals in South Africa  ... 309 have ‘‘ some right ot 
first, the State must American Sugar Research .. 3 control ’’ over the en- 
aim at a certain Parliamentary Topics 312 terprise. We shall 
uniformity in salaries; ew Control Orders .. S12 have cause to examine 
secondly, the Minis- /¢etory-Made Houses on BLS this case rather more 
ter in charge of “ew Building Materials -+ 814 Closely, Mr. Lyttelton 
a ee METALLURGICAL SECTION : ” halen - 
State trading would The Metallurgy of Molybdenum 315 also- be leves that 
be under great pres- Hungarian Aluminium Industry 317 public services which 
sure to conceal ineffi Briguetting Iron Ores .. 818 may depend on _ the 
ciency, and there Tron and Steel Research ... 8 same right and from 
would be a tendency soeemenmeens which most of the 
to underpin unecono- Letter to the Editor 219 risks had __ been 
mi industries by Personal Notes one eliminated should be 
tariffs. import quotas, “eneral News from Week to Week a5 ~+~handled directly by 


subsidies, or the like; 
thirdly, without the 


, Company News 
profit motive and 


Fortheoming Events 
Commeretal Intelligence 


Stocks and Shares 


323 the State, and _ his 








without the interplay 


British Chemical Prices 


395 


99 reasons for this ap- 
323 pear to lie in_ the 
324. ‘* organising power of 
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the State to provide common services ut 
cheap prices to all and sundry.” In 
short, the balance between State and 
private enterprise is to be obtained by 
allowing the State to undertake all se: 
vices which do not depend on any risk 
whatever and to allow private enterprise 
to operate where there is any risk. This 
seems very much of a heads-I-win, tail-- 
yvou-lose sort of arrangement, but M1: 
Lyttelton was wise enough to say that 
private enterprise, having run the risk, 
should reap a profit. 

How far private enterprise will be al- 
lowed to reap such a profit 1s one of the 
points that must be cleared up. If there 
were to be any general Government con- 
trol over industry, we should quickl\ 
find ourselves in a position in which 
manufacturers now are in respect of war 


contracts. losses on such contracts have 

bd j 
to be borne by the Manutacturers, and 
the occasional very profitable contracts 


which can offset these losses, and which 
would normally d > cut down afte! 
costing to a bare profit on capital, leav- 
ing nothing for research and develop- 
ment work and nothing for rehabilitation 
or for change-over. If industry is to be 
contro! by the State will 
to be very slender indeed. So fai 
know, the Post Office is the only 
example of a whole Government depart- 


) SU. ai¢ 


prosperous its 
ha\ e 


a> we 


ment which is run on efficient lines: vet 
even here the increase in postage costs 
from id, to 23d. within comparativel\ 
few years has cast some doubt on its 
eficiency, since in private enterprise 
Costs to the publi decrease with 


increasing output. 

We must not forget that any Govern 
ment department which now tries to take 
over an industry will have to do so at 
short notice and without experience of 
that industry. The mess that Govern- 
ment control made of the coal industry is 
a terrible warning. Whether the State 
should take over those businesses which 
are empowered to make profits by statu- 
tory right must depend on what is to be 
our attitude towards them. It could be 
argued, for example, that railway trans 
port services could be reduced to a 
uniform level of efficiency, to standard 
charges and so forth, and could therefore 
be taken over by the Government. Yet 
even in such an industry there is still 
room for a lot of improvement in tech- 
nique, in costs, and in services rendered. 


THE CHEMICAL AGE 
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Moreover, the railway industry is fa 
trom reaching uniform technical prac- 
tice; 1t is In Competition with road trans 


port; it is constantly improving its 
rolling stock; it will have to consider the 


important problem of electrification. In 
short, taking the railways as an eXxam- 
ple, there would seem to be few large 
businesses in this country which ha 


reached such a level of perfection that 
they could be safely turned over to the 
C ivil Ser\ ice to operate, 


Although we have suggested betore 
now that Te hn al men are alwa’ : 
anxious to make advances and do not 


of themselves need the spur of competi- 
tion, it is quite obvious that since 
businesses are controlled primarily 
those who are not technical there 
be some spur, other than interest in the 
subject, to lead t6 improvements 
Government departments are not subject 
to competition and that is the essential 
weakness of practically every tor} 
state enterprise. State control is one 
thing: State enterprise is another. But 
even State control must be exercised with 
a light rein and with the most careful 
attention to its eftect upon industry, 
Mir, Lyttelton really answered himself 
towards the end of his address. He con 
fessed himself an optimist in regard to 


TYV1] ST 
44s Vs 


our powers of recovery and our powers to 
recreate our wealth. He maintained that 
who believes that the 
cannot recover for a long time from the 
effects of the war is living in anothe1 
entury and we must not elect him either 
to our legislature or to the boards of any 
of our companies.’” Mr. Lyttelton then 
declared that in endeavouring to regain 
our great trading position after the war, 
to improve the standards of life and to 
make our contribution towards balanced 
international trade, we should require 


‘* anvone world 


first to promote research and develop- 
ment. We are required to supply a new 
world with new goods, to fill a new de- 
mand with a new _ product. If our 
scientists and research workers. will 
apply to our post-war problems the 


ingenuity they have shown in the war, we 
may well regain the same position that 
we occupied when we were the first 
country to apply coal to the generation 
of power and when we led the world in 
railway development. In the long run 
it depends entirely on whether we use 
our brains or not. 
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NOTES AND COMMENTS 


Technical Education 

_* might have been expected, the 

parliamentary discussion on . the 
Education Bill in its committee stage 
produced some comments on the state ot 
technical education in this country. The 
President of the Board of Education 
averred that we should be obliged, if we 
were to put up any sort of show beside 
our industrial competitors—friends and 
enemies alike—to concentrate after the 
war on producing the most _ highly- 
skilled technologists. It was his inten- 
tion, he said, to subject the relation of 
the universities with the technical col 


1 


leges to closer examination, and to ap- 
point a Departmental Committee to that 
end. He admitted that he had been im- 
pressed by the attitude of students 
toward “ir technical colleges, whict 
towards their technical colleges, which 
dittered very little from that of univer- 
sity students to their almo mater. 


‘* Half-Baked ”’ Students 
— liveliness was 
into the debate by 

of Mr. Colegate’s, to the effect that 
technical college students whom _ he 
had examined as candidates for 
technical employment of the highest 
tvpe, especially in chemistry, were 
in scores of cases ‘‘ half-baked ’”’ and 
int to be anything more _ than 
‘* lab.-boys.”” Mr. Linstead took excep- 
tion to the epithet and said that it was 
miracle that they were ‘‘ baked ”’ at 
all, considering the circumstances in 
which many of them had to do their 
studying at the technical colleges after 
heavy day’s work. Also, the research 
facilities at our technical schools were 
poor. The need was not merely to bring 
the standard of the technical colleges 
nearer to that of the universities, but to 
co-ordinate the work between the two 
tvpes of institution, and save over- 
lapping. A good word was put in by 
Mr. Muff for certain industrial concerns 
he had visited—he quoted Newton, 
Co.—which encouraged 


introduced 
a remark 


Chambers & 
their young employees to do something 
to develop their personalities and to 
understand what the firm was doing. On 
the whole, the subject of technical 
education was reasonably well venti- 
lated, and Clause 40 was passed without 
more ado. 


University Development 
ARSiIMONY is the essential charac- 
teristic of our expenditure’ on 

universities, in Comparison with that of 
the United States, according to the view 
of Sir Ernest Simon, chairman of th» 
council of Manchester University. To 
support this opinion he produces some 
significant facts, and he has published 
these in a valuable 20-page booklet, 7/7 
Development of British Untversitr 
Longmans, Green; 1s.), which, he sug- 
gests, may help to form a basis for the 
discussion of the whole university, 
position both now and _ during the 
next few years. The facts are, indeed, 
most revealing, and will bear pondering 
over. For instance, the total universit\ 
income in the U.S.A. (in millions of 
pounds) in 1937/38 was 97, in Great 
Britain it was 6.5; allowing for the 
respective populations, the ratio of 
expenditure per 1000 people was five to 
one; in 1938 Britain had 50,000 students, 
whereas in the U.S. 
1,000,000 students and 100,000 whole 
time staff. Admittedly some of the 
American work is of lower standard, vet 
much of their post-graduate work is of 
the highest class: and there is no doubt 
whatever of the benefits accruing fror 
the devotion to higher education of - 
many young people of the 18/22 age 
group. The majority of leading indus 
trialists in America have had a univer- 
sity education and understand the value 
of its results. In many of our great 
industries (Sir Ernest cites the Lanca- 
shire cotton industry) few of the men in 
important positions are capable of mak- 
ing use of the results of the work of our 
research associations. We are already 
falling behind the U.S.A. and _ other 
countries in some of the most important 
of the more scientific industries. 


there were ove? 


A National Organisation 
HAT remedies, it will be asked, 


does the author suggest in order to 
alleviate this unhappy situation? First, 
he suggests, should come the setting up 
of some form of national machinery to 
study the subject generally. and, more 
particularly, the wise distribution of any 
further increases in the university grant. 
The existing University Grants Com- 
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mittee has .done its distributive work 
with scrupulous fairness, but it cannot 
cope with the detailed investigation of 
university problems. Its hand should be 
strengthened by the appointment of de- 
partmental or _ professional advisory 
committees to deal with these problems 
as they arise. For instance, Manchester 
University is studying the best method of 
developing its Schools of Engineering. 
How should they be distributed? Should 
there, for example, be a strong School of 
Chemical Engineering’? Such questions 
might well be efficiently answered by an 
Engineering Advisory Committee. 


Redundant Schools 
THER vexed questions that a really 
strong national Universities Commit- 
could study include: staff salaries: 
conditions at civic, as distinct from resi- 
dential. universities: careers: and redun- 


tee 


lancy, with its converse problem of 
gaps. How many people realise that we 
have eight schools of mining, turning 


yut between them 20 graduates annually, 
or that there were recently six university 
Forestry Departments, with a total 
annual output of 25 graduates? At the 
same time aeronautical engineering has 
been almost totally neglected by our 
universities. Such questions as these, 
and many others of equal urgency, seem 
to justify the establishment of a national 
rganisation to cope with them. We like 
Sir Ernest Simon’s suggestion that any 
such organisation should be independent 
of the Treasury, and answerable to the 
Lord President of the Council. 


Total Gasification of Coal 


I \N his recent address to the Southern 
Association of Gas Engineers, Dr. 
E. V. Evans. chairman of the Gas 


Research Board, referred to investiga 
tions carried out in the Board’s labora- 
tories with a view to perfecting a process 
for the total gasification of coal. Several 
have been studied and from 
these the Board has selected two lines of 
development for further examination on 
a larger scale. The first is the carboni- 
sation of coal in hydrogen under pres- 
sure, whereby much of the coal carbon 


pro €CssC5 


is converted to methane: the heat 
liberated in this reaction is sufficient to 
complete the carbonisation. This pro- 


cess, said Dr. Evans. would have to be 


stopped after about half the charge of 
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coal had disappeared, as the reactive 
residue has to be gasified in steam 
and oxygen to provide the hydrogen 


required in the first stage. The second 
stage May not present great diftliculties, 
but in carrying out the first stage prob- 
lems arise from the increased caking of 
coal which occurs in the presence of 
compressed hydrogen. Dr. Evans ex- 
pects difficulties in dealing with the coal 
as it passes through the plastic phase. 


He suggests, however, that the coal 
constituents which give rise to this 


plastic phase provide a valuable primar\ 


tar that is capable of conversion—by 
hvdrogenation—into motor spirit and 
other liquid fuels. 
A Second Process 
HE second group of processes the 
Board is considering involves the 


gasification of coal in steam and oxygen, 
and the subsequent enrichment of the 
gas with methane produced catalytically. 
‘The caking properties of coal should be 


less troublesome in this system, which 
could be operated to gasify coke 
resulting from present methods of car- 
bonisation. The catalytic synthesis 
of methane from _ hydrogen/carbon- 
monoxide mixtures has hitherto pre- 
sented many practical difficulties (owing 


to the deterioration of the catalyst), but 
recent studies of this reaction have 
given reasonable expectation that the 
practical difficulties can be overcome 
Laboratory work has shown that the 
theoretical principles of the processes are 
sound, and Dr. Evans believes they will 
prové to be sound economically. 








URSOLIC ACID 

Ursolic acid is being produced on a pilot 
plant scale by the American firm, Cranberry 
Canners, of Massachusetts. Cranberry waste 
material contains the highest percentage 
of ursolic acid known to be present 
in any material. This white, flak, 
resinous acid can be used as an emulsifying 
agent, is soluble in alcohol and benzene, and 
has therapeutic qualities. It has a high 
melting-point and raises the melting-point 
of other waxes when combined with them. 
It has been used in the manufacture of cos 
metics, as an emulsifier in mayonnaise, and 


its use in earbon paper is now being 
investigated. The crude ursolic acid and 


a brown wax are taken from the skins and 
refined to give the resin acid and a thermo- 
plastic substance.—Chem, and Met. Eng. 
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Chemicals in South Africa 


More Local Manufactures 
FT ames South African firm is planning to 


manufacture fine and heavy chemicals, 
including sulphated fish and vegetable oils 
tor tanning, sulphated fatty alcohols for use 
as wetting agents and detergents, and also 
pharmaceutical preparations. A special de 
partment will manufacture axle grease and 
farm greases. Adhesives for machine label- 
ling. bottling, and the printing and paper 
trades will also be made, with casein and 
dextrine glue. The entire plant was de 
signed and made in South Africa. 


Litharge and Chromates 


A Johannesburg company has begun the 
manufacture of litharge for assay service 
on the gold mines and for making motor car 
yatteries. This litharge is of high purity 
and compares favourably with the qualities 
previously imported. Neatsioot oil, of both 
the ordinary commercial type and of special 
clarified grade, is being ingde in Johannes- 
burg by a firm that is ulso producing peach 
kernel oil. Other Johannesburg firms are 
developing the manufacture of essential in- 
dustrial chemicals, among which the newest 
products are potassium bichromate for the 
match industry, sodium nitrate for fertili- 
sers. white lead in powder form for the 
paint industry, and chromic acid for the 
electro-plating industry. Yet others are 
producing heat-reactive glues, specially 
made for plywood bonding, carboard spiral 
winding, laminated wood products, and 
other uses where a strong bond is needed 
and heat can be applied. Turkey red oil 
and water-soluble oils, all previously im 
ported, are also being manufactured. 

Production of paints includes oil liquid 
paints, industrial finishes, enamels, lac- 
quers, primers and driers, and varnishes, 
including spirit and insulating varnishes. 
This is helping to compensate for the serious 
lack in South Africa of many types of paint. 
Such firms often have a dry-pigment depurt- 
ment in which is made a large selection of 
colours, including chrome-red and emerald- 
green. Another Johannesburg concern re- 
ports that after two-and-a-half years of 
extensive research they are able to produce 
sulphated oils with a 6.6 per cent. degree 
of sulphation of a quality which compares 
favourably with the world’s best. These oils 
are made entirely from South African mate- 
rials. Among recent uses in South Africa 
for sulphated oil is as a neutraliser for acid 
water in the mining industry, in certain ore 
crushers, and in the cosmetic industry, 

Several factories producing cooking oils, 
etc.. have been opened. They also express 
linseed and castor oil, and make hydrogen- 
ated fats. In spite of increased demand, 


New Use for Vermiculite 


‘he raw material question has caused 
anxiety. Large consignments of nuts have 


been lately landed, but there is always un- 
certainty about when the next lot may be 
expected. Greater use is being made of 
local products, such as wheat, maize, 
groundnuts, and olives, but it is essential 
to import large quantities of ground nuts, 
sova beans, and sesaine seed to keep the 


factories going. The main sources of such 
supplies are East Africa and South 
America, although in normal times much 
was derived from the East. 

Russia has been supplied with several 
tons of pyrethrum seed by the Kenya 
settlers to restart the Caucasian 


pyrethrum industry Kenva growers’ have 
been asked to increase their output of this 
valuable insecticide and are now the biggest 
producers in the Empire, as some 41,000 
acres in the Kenya highlands being under 
the crop. The British Government has 
agreed to buy all the pyrethrum from a 


maximum acreage of 50,000 for the next 
four years at the satisfactory price of 
13s. 3d. per lb. of dried flowers. The seed 


lias also been supplied to other parts of the 
British Empire and to several of the United 
Nations. 

Naphthalene Exports 


South African exports of naphthalene are 
still increasing, as considerable quantities 
have been sent to the United States for the 
production of artificial resins. It is antici- 
pated that this by-product of the Iron and 
Steel Corporation in Pretoria will be ex 
ported in larger quantities in the future. 
The conipressed naphthalene has been used 
to protect South African wool, hides and 
skins. ‘The steel works are also selling 
quantities of tar for road making, and it is 
anticipated that after the war large quan- 
tities of it will be used on national roads 
in the Union, 

The Cape herb, buchu, an old-established 
remedy for indigestion, colds and stomach 
troubles, has seen a revival in demand 
since the war. In the past season no less 
than 90 tons of the herb were exported to 


.Great Britain and the United States, largely 


to the latter country; small consignments 


have also been sold to Australia and New 
Zealand. The pre-war price per lb. has 
soared to 3s., three times the pre-war 
charge. American prices are generally lower 


than those paid in London, but British im- 
ports of the herb have been restricted 
severely. The local market for the herb is 
small, supplies being sold to pharmacists 
and to certain distilleries that use it to pro- 
duce a medicinal buchu brandy, 

Large quantities of South African explo- 
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sives have been used in the North African 
and Meciterranean war zones, and the 
South African Air Force is still dropping 
bombs filled with explosives from the Union 
It is expected that in the future large quan 
tities of such explosives will be used against 
Japan. In addition to this the usual output 
of explosives is necessary to keep the coal, 
gold and other mines working. The Direc 
tor-General of Supplies has stated that the 
South African explosives factories have been 
enlarged and the increased quantities pro 
duced have been used not only in local filling 
factories, but have also been exported to 
other countries with no explosives industry 
of their own. This activity is believed to 
have resulted in a steady improvement 
quality. For some time now the mines have 
been using gelignite in place of nitro 
glycerine. Before the war a large quantity 
of this gelignite was imported, but it is now 
made locally. Large quantities ol nitro 
cotton are being made for munitions and 
mining use, pure cellulose from waste wattle 
bark and banana stems being experimented 
with. This may vet prove to be an excel- 
lent raw material. 


The Salt Industry 


South Africa has been suffering a tem 
porary but serious shortage of salt, due i 
large part to the unseasonable rains, but 
the position is expected to improve. As no 
artificial evaporation processes are em 
ployed, the South African salt industry is 
solely dependent upon sunshine for main 
taining its supplies. The Government is 
giving every possible aid to the industry. 
Large quantities of salt have been comma 
deered, and certain manufacturers have 
priority in obtaining supplies. The result 
has been that less salt than ever before has 
been available to the public. Some whole 
sale merchants would not handle salt be- 
cause the Government-controlled price did 
not allow a large enough profit. Formerly. 
they could make ls. 6d. retail on 100 1b. of 
salt. but now poor quality salt was bought 
for 8s. 3d. per 100 1b., and had to be sold 
for 8s. 4d. In addition, the merchants have 
to provide paper bags, which cost five times 
as much as préviously, with the result that 
the sale of salt shows a loss. 

For over ten years now tinning and sol 
dering fluxes and other such engineering 
requirements have been made in Natal, and 
since the war this industry has been abl 
to maintain a regular and constant supply 
of the important fluxes needed for essential 
war services. Foremost among the fluxes 
supplied so largely since the war is a tin- 
ning compound, for preparing the face of 
bearing casings with a surface of pure tin 
prior to pouring in white metal. This is 
stated to be of satisfactory quality. 

The war has deprived the South African 
wattle growers of some of their best over 
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sea markets, for at one time large quanti- 
ties of such South African products were 
sold to Japan, and in the first year of this 
war exports from the Uuion reached the 
record figure of £1,3507,000. Since the 
there has been a steep decline, since a 
though there has been some research int 
the question of increased absorption 

wattle products in the Union, so far n 
solution appears imminent. It is still hoped 


that more wattle bark will be used in th 


tanning industry and the prospect of using 
a considerable quantity of wattle wood 
South Africa’s growing paper industry is 
being explored. 

Perfumes have been made in South Africa 
for many years now, but since the war local 
manufacturers have been making keene) 
attempts to establish themselves, feeling 
they will never again have so good an oppor 
tunity. The Jeading manufacturers, in orde: 
to maintain a high standard of quality, hav: 
nly marketed perfumes that have bee) 
maturing for about three vears. The manu 
facturers in such cases warrant the bouquet: 
to be equal to any imported perfume. At 
the same time they have only been able t 
offer limited supplies, and the prices for 
these have been rather higher than the local 
product should be. It is not yet certau 
that the South African manufacturer cai 
hold this market when peace allows fre 
importation. : 

There has been an important developmeii 
in experiments with the blowfly ‘repellent’ 
evolved by Mr. Struwig. a Hanover tarmer 
These experiments, it is stated, have shown 
that the *‘ repellent ’’ also prevents maggot 
infestation and kills locusts. 


Vermiculite in Enamelling 


Details of the method of using vermiculite 
in a new enamelling process are given in 
S. Afr. Min, and Eng. J. (1943, 54, Pt. I. 
2650, p. 231 The process is employed by 
the Union Enamel Co., Ltd., Durban, under 
S.A. Pat. No. 928 (March 27, 1943). The 
invention relates to improvements in ena- 
melled metal articles, name-plates, signs, 
and simiiar ware. Previously, the commer 
cial production of such articles has been 
limited to the colour range of various metal! 
lic oxides. A purpose of the present inven 
tion is to give to vitreous or _ porcelain 
enamelled articles a finish similar in appear 
ance to metal, such as gold, brass, copper, 
or bronze. 

Steps in the method of producing this 
metallic appearance include _ introducing 
crude vermiculite into a furnace at a tem 
perature of between 1650° F. and 2000° F.., 
and not exceeding 2300° F.; cooling the 
heated vermiculite, crushing and passing the 
cooled material through a sieve or sieve: 
and removing the dust; and applying the 
crushed and «#ieved vermiculite to the sur 
face of the article during the manufacture 
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and before the last firing operation. The 
vermiculite may be mixed with enamel and 
the mixture applied to the article, or the 
vermiculite may be dusted or sprayed over 
eiamel which has been applied to’ the 
article while the enamel is wet, 


Crushing and Sieving 


The heat treatment transforms the com. 
bined moisture into steam which, in an 
effort to liberate itself, causes al explosive 
expansion of the plate-like crude materia! 
) a honeycombed granule, not unlike an 
accordion and extremely brittle or friable. 


Immediate cooling of the expanded material 
toughens the granules into a durable, rub- 
berv aggregate. The material is theu 


crushed and passed through sieves; for ex- 
ample, the crushed material may be passed 
through two sieves, the first of which may 

f about 25-mesh gauze and the second 
4)-mesh. The product is then put into a 
receptacle with an outer mesh of finer 
cauze, 60-mesh being suitable. This is 
connected to a compressed-air pipe-line, and 
the material in it is subjected to compressed 
air treatment to eliminate the unrequired 
powdered material or dust, an air pressure 
of about 60 1b./sq. in. being suitable. The 
resultant product left in the container is, 
i appearance, very much like gold dust. A 
similar but less satisfactory and slower re- 
sult may be obtained by subjecting the 
sieves, as before indicated, to agitation or 
vibration, 

The enamelled articles are prepared in 
the usual commercial manner, that is, by 
the application and firing on of the primary 
coat, followed by the application and firing 
on of the required base colour. To obtain 
the metallic appearance, the powdered ver 
miculite is mixed with enamel according to 
the colour desired: e.g., for brass, yellow 
enamel; and for bronze, bronze-brown, 
Water is then added until the density of 
the mixture is about the same as ordinary 
commercial porcelain. 

The article having been sprayed with 
vitreous or porcelain enamel, while still 
wet, 1s resprayed with the vermiculite 
enamel, and is then dried in the usual 
wav. The surface of the dried enamel is 
then lightly rubbed with the fingers, or a 
soft pad, just enough to expose the granu 
lated vermiculite, and is finely fired, like 
any other vitreous enamel product. After 
firing, the surface is lightly rubbed over with 
fine emery paper or other abrasive material 
to remove any loose particles of vermiculite. 

An alternative method is to dust the dry 
powdered vermiculite on to the last appli- 
cation of porcelain enamel while still wet, 
and when dry proceed in the manner indi- 
cated. 
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American Sugar Research 

Co-operative Programme Announced 

LONG-RANGE programme of research 
A on sugar, the most familiar and yet one 
of the least understood scientifically of all 
the products of nature, is to be undertaken 
at the Massachusetts Institute of Tech- 
nology in co-operation with the newly- 
established Sugar Research Foundation of 
New York. Plans for the project were 
made public in a joint announcement by Dr. 
Karl T. Compton, president of the Institute, 
and Mr. Joseph F, Abbott, president of the 
Sugar Research Foundation, which has 
made a grant of $125,000 for a five-year pro- 
gramme. Dr. Robert C. Hockett, who has 
been given leave of absence from the Insti- 
tute’s faculty to become scientific director 
of the Sugar Research Foundation, will be 
in charge of the scheme. 

Dr, Compton described the scheme as an 
other step in the Institute’s policy of co- 
operation with industry in fundamental re- 
search to improve industrial processes and 
develop new products. This sponsored re 
search on sugar made it possible to con 
tinue and expand the Institute’s fundamen- 
tal investigations in the field of carbo- 
hydrate chemistry. 

Provision for Fellowships 


Mr. Abbott announced his belief that the 
chemical studies conducted under the ar 
rangement described would not only extend 
knowledge of the réle of sugar and other 
carbohydrates in the human body but would 
also unfold wholly new industrial uses for 
sugar and its derivatives. An important 
objective would be the training of scientists 
in the field of carbohydrate chemistry to 
prepare them for service in the industry for 
further technical studies. Provision was 
also made for fellowships for young gradu- 
ates, who were candidates for advanced 
degrees, to permit them to continue their 
work in this promising field. Tne number 
of carbohvdrate chemists in the U.S.A., he 
pointed out, was extremely limited. 

The operation of the laboratory is the 
first project in the programme of the Sugar 
Research Foundation, which enibraces com- 
prehensive research and public educational 
projects to demonstrate the value of sugar 
products in the diet; the development of 
new uses for sugar and its by-products; and 
the transmission of pertinent and accurate 
information about sugar as a food. Sugar, 
Mr. Abbott, commented, whether from cane 
or beet, is, incidentally, one of the purest 
chemical substances known to man and is 
produced in enormous quantities at rela- 
tively low cost. As an inexpensive source 
material, its chemical conversion to sub- 
stances which can be utilised for other pur- 
poses than as a food demands the most ad- 
vanced investigation, 
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Parliamentary Topics 
Hungary’s Oil Production 


N the House of Commons last week, 
Li Dingle Foot, Parliamentary Secre- 
tary to the Ministry of Economic Warfare, 
told Mr. A. Edwards that oil production in 
Hungary had increased very substantially 
during the war, and almost certainly the 
greater part of such production was ex- 
ported to Germany either as crude oil or as 
refined products. His department was in 
possession of statistics on this subject, but 
he did not propose to publish them. 


Royalties on Enemy Patents 


In reply to Mr. Ellis Smith, the President 
of the Board of Trade (Mr. Dalton) stated 
that, in addition to enemy-owned patents 
now being used by Government depart 
ments, licences had been granted during the 
war in respect of more than 1000 German 
owned patents for commercial purposes, 
and more than 1000 others were probably 
being worked here under pre-war Reunies. 

Mr. E. Smith: In regard to German 
patents, is the Government’s policy to see 
that not a penny should be allowed to go 
to German interests after this war ?—Mr. 
Dalton: The payment of royalties is very 
simple. No royalties are being paid in 
respect of any enemy-owned patent being 
operated by the Government. With regard 
to private interests payments are made to 
the Custodian of Enemy Property, and the 
disposition of these moneys will be deter- 
mined in the peace treaties, 

Mr. E. Smith then asked for an unequi- 
vocal answer as to whether it was the Gov- 
ernment’s intention to allow one penny 
piece to be paid to any German or subsi- 
diary interests after this war. 

Mr. Dalton: The Government has taken 
no decision which would lead to any such 
payments being made. 

Magnesium Plant Costs 

Sir Waldron Smithers asked the Minister 
of Aircraft Production what action had 
been contemplated on the Report of the 
Select Committee on the £850,000 spent on 
a magnesium? plant and on the discrepancy 
between the estimated cost of £300.000 and 
the actual cost £1,600.000; and what disci- 
plinary action was contemplated. Sir 
Stafford Cripps replied that there was in 
1940 an urgent need for additional mag- 
nesium producing capacity and the decision 
to build the magnesium plant was taken in 
the light of all other possible alternatives 
then open to the Department. It was con- 
sidered by those then responsible as the 
most effective way of meeting the urgent 
need, and he saw no reason to think that 
the decision taken was not justified. Ac 
cordingly, the last part of the question did 
not arise. The other part of the question, 
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dealing with the discrepancy between actual! 
and estimated cost of a magnesium factor 
was a matter for the Minister of Supply. 








New Control Orders 


Export of Chemicals 
HE principal changes effected by the 
Export of Goods (Control) (No. | 
Order, 1944 (S. R. & O. 1944, No. 320), ar: 
as follows: 

1. The item relating to gums, etc. ‘s¢ 
THE CHEMICAL AGE, October 3, 1942, p. 208 
has been replaced by the item ‘‘ gums, resins 
(including oleoresins) and lacs, natural, not 
specified elsewhere in this schedule, and 
mixtures (other than medicinal prepara 
tions) containing such gums, ete.’’ 

2. (a) The following items have been 
deleted from the Export of Goods (Coutro! 
(No. 10) Order, 1943 (see THE CHEMICAL 
AGE, January 1, 1944, p. 17): aloxite, alun 
dum and carborundum (under the heading 
‘* Abrasives ’’). The export of the tirst two 
items continues to be controlled as alumini 
nium oxide, fused, and of the last item as 
silicon carbide. The above are operative 
from April 17. 

3. The existing control in respect of car 
bon electrodes has been modified and the 
item relating thereto has been replaced b’ 
the item ‘** carbon electrodes other than clec- 
tric lighting carbons.”’ 

4. Licences will not be required, 
future, in respect of the following goods, 
unless exported to those destina 
tions to which the export of all goods 
is controlled : Camphor monobrom- 
ide; iodides; inorganic; iodine; iodoforin ; 
iodoxyl; and sodium campho-sulphonate. It 
should be noted, however, that the export 
of certain inorganic iodides continues to |» 
controlled under other specific headings 1» 
the list, e.g., lead and zine iodides. 

5. Lieences will not. in future, be neces- 
sary for the export of the following drugs 
except in respect of destinations to which 
the export of all goods is controlled: 
adreiialin and its salts; atropine and its 
salts; benzocaine; camphor; cantharides; 
cantharidin; chaulmoogra, oil of; cincho 
phen; ephedra; ergometrine and its sults; 
ergot; ergotamine and its salts; ergotoxii 
and its salts; gentian; leptandra; lheoric 
root; male fern; menthol, natural and 
thetic; methyl salicylate; nikethamide; para- 
thvroid; pituitary gland and its extract-; 
podophyllin resin; pregneninolone janhv«: 
hydroxy progesterone); procaine and _ its 
salts; progesterone; santonin; seilla (squill 


slippery elm bark; sodium - salicylate; 
thvreid; and witchhazel, distilled. 
6. Ieeland is removed from the list of 


countries to which the export of all goods is 
prohibited. The above amendments (No- 
3-6) are operative from March 28. 
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Factory-Made Houses 


New Materials for Prefabrication 


HE shortage of housing accommodation 

at the end of this war will be so obvi- 
ously acute that the need for political 
slogans, like the notorious ‘‘ homes fit for 
heroes,’ will searcely arise. It will, how- 
ever, be necessary—it is necessary, indeed 
to study all forms of building construc- 
tion, and to discard none’ merely on the 
ground of novelty. Chemical science and 
technology have had a hand in developing 


Below: Single-storey building, 

with prefabricated walls made of 

wood-wool units faced with as- 

bestos cement. Right: Prefabri- 

cated staircase, with steps of 

resin-bonded plywood and _ sec- 
tional banisters. 
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many new constructional materials, and 
these, coupled with new working methods, 
may go a long way towards easing. the 
situation. 

In the recent housing debate, Mr 
Alfred Bossom, M.P., introduced the fact 
that to house the large number of workers 
concerned in the great Tennessee Valley 
hydro-electric scheme prefabricated houses 
were factory-made in two parts and fitted 
together on the building site. Erecting 
time was four hours. The British Govern 
ment is already committed to a policy that 
includes provision for emergency structures 
to be built. The Prime Minister has now 
announced that prefabrication will play a 
great part in immediate post-war years. 

Recently, a representative of THE CHEM! 
CAL AGE had the opportunity of inspecting 
some prefabricated buildings put up by 
Uni-Seeo Structures, Ltd., of 6 Wood 
Mews, Park Lane, W.1. An example of a 
single-storey structure made of prefabri- 
cated units is shown in our illustration; 
actually, this particular building is being 
used for experimental purposes, but its 
general appearance is nevertheless quite 


pieasing. Our representative also saw 4 
pair of two-storey houses built by the same 
method. Kach house has three rooms on 
each iloor. The erection time of these two 
houses was about 730 man-hours, equivalent 
to under two weeks for an erecting team oi 
eight men. Such speed of erection is made 


possible by the use of building units con- 
siderably larger than the units of tradi 
bricks, 


tional construction, listead 9 of 












units measuring 7 ft. 44 in. by 3ft. 22 in. 
go to make up the walls; these wall units 
consist of a rigid insulating core of wood 
wool bonded with cement, faced on both 
sides with flat asbestos cement sheets a:d 
enclosed on all four edges by a light timber 
frame. It is claimed that such units are 
equivalent, from the point of view of heat 
insulation, to an 11 in, brick non-ecavity wall. 
External joints between units are treated 
with a mastic compound to make them 
weatherproof. The floor units are con- 
structed of resin-bonded plywood; the 
largest floor unit, with a span of 12 ft. 9 in., 
can easily be handled by two men, as can 
all other units and components in this sys- 
tem of building. The standard beams, 
columns, and eaves are also of stressed skin 
construction and built up of resin-bonded 
plywood firmly keyed to diaphragm spacing 
members. Members of the chemical indus 
try will be interested in the extensive use 
that is being made of syuthetie resins. 
The firm’s experience shows that plywood 
glued with hot-pressed synthetic resins is a 
durable weather-resisting material immune 
from attack by vermin and fungus. In the 
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past the use of plywood has not always 
proved satisfactory, as the glues available 
were not resistant to weather or attack by 
fungi: a glue conforming to such a speci- 
fication as D.T.D.484 is found to be thor- 
oughly effective. Incidentally, it may be 
noted that if this technique of floor con- 
struction is adopted, the valuable experi- 
ence gained by the chemical industry in 
connection with aircraft assemblage during 
this war can be put to good use, 

Other interesting points about the build- 
ings are as follows. Electric wiring and 
service pipes are easily installed and con- 
cealed in the ducts provided between and 
at the cnd of the floor units. Plumbing is 
by a prefabricated vertical duct, passing 
from the kitchen through the first floor and 
connecting with a horizontal duct carrying 
the service pipes. The kitchen is equipped 
with fitments, built up of individual units, 
measurements of which are based on the 
firm’s unit modulus. 

Although classed as demountable, these 
buildings are regarded as being permanent 
if required. Their demountable nature is 
a valuable feature in that it enables a tem- 
porary structure to be taken down and its 
units used again. During the last two 
vears about 50 million cubic feet of ‘*Seco’’ 
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buildings have been erected on over 600 
sites in Britain (e.g., on airfields). With 
reasonable care, wastage in dismantling does 
not exceed 10 per cent. of the value of the 
buildings. 

To the chemist the main interest of this 
building system lies in the new uses being 
found for chemical products such as syn- 
thetic resins. In connection with the wall 
units particularly, there is abundant scope 
for experiment, in that the asbestos-cement 
faces and the wood-wool core could be re- 
placed by other materials. The chemist is 
well qualified to suggest what alternatives 
are possible, and it is interesting to reflect 
that some of the alternatives may well be 
found among newly-developed products such 
as foam glass, 

The method of construction would be 
suitable where extra laboratory, workshop, 
or. storage accommodation is needed. The 
use of interchangeable units makes exten. 
sion of such premises a relatively simple 
matter. It is impossible to give a fair com- 
parison at the present time between the 
cost of Uni-Seco buildings and structures 
built with traditional materials; for house 
construction it is about two-thirds that of 
brick building, with the probability that the 
ratio may be reduced to about one-half. 








New Building Materials 
Research in the United States 


HE mission sent by the Minister of 
Works to study American techniques of 
house construction has published a report 
under the title of ‘*‘ Methods of Building in 
the U.S.A."" (H.M.S.O., 4d.). This stresses 
the part that science plays in the American 
building trade, and gives a hint of. the 
potentialities of new building materials now 
being developed. American designers, it ap- 
pears, are well aware that many buildings of 
no great age are threatened with obsolescenc: 
as new equipment and new designs are 
perfected, and they show a tendency to 
assume that in view of the rapidity of 
scientific development and social change. 
future generations will demand to live and 
work in buildings evolved by themselves and 
appropriate to their own times. Hence, 
buildings should be designed strictly for their 
immediate purpose, in the belief that a 
limited life for a building may be an advan- 
tage rather than the reverse. American 
manufacturers are, therefore, prompted to 
produce new materials fulfilling the genera! 
requirements of serviceable building, but 
costing less than traditional materials and 
not necessarily having the same length of life. 
One line of experiment is yielding composite 
materials, each of which combines the func- 
tions of two or more existing materials. 
Lightweight aggregates are further developed 
in the U.S.A. than they are in Britain: there 


are, for example, ten plants making foamed 
slag, and eight plants producing expanded 
clay or shale aggregate known 26 Haydite. 
The cement-gun process has been used for 
repairing buildings damaged by earthquake 
shock, and it is suggested that the technique 
could be an economical way of repairing 
damage due to bombs. Oil, chemicals, 
cement, and other agents are successfully used 
in America for stabilising soil when making 
roads; the mission urges that the use of these 
processes should be further investigated in 
Britain with a view to adoption during, as 
well as after, the war. 

Other interesting items the mission notes 
are: double-glass windows, made by the 
Libbey-Owens-Ford..Co., that give greater 
heat insulation; foam glass, used in the U.S. 
Navy for refrigeration purposes; microporite, 
a product of silica and lime; extension of the 
use of plywoods bonded with synthetic resins: 
the employment of extruded plastic pipes; 
and a building material made from sawdust 
aud other wood waste, and said to be inert, 
fire-resistant and waterproof. 

The mission was impressed by _ the 
variety of equipment in the research estab 
lishments they visited. Apparently. however. 
America has no institution precisely com- 
parable to our Building Research Station; 
therefore the exchange of scientific papers 
on building work between the Ministry of 
Works and the D.S.I.R. on the one hand, and 
certain U.S. Government agencies on the 
other, is strongly recommended. 
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THE B:T-L “INDUSTRIAL” ELECTROLYTIC 


ANALYSIS APPARATUS 


An up-to-date instrument, of the stationary 
electrode type, especially designed for the rapid 
analysis of non-ferrous metals and _ alloys. 


SPECIAL FEATURES 


@ Stand formed from a single cored iron casting, 
with electrical wiring and control mechanism 
housed in the base. 

Stirrer, driven by universal type totally enclosed 
motor with continuously variable speed control. 


Electrode holder, adjustable in height. 


Swivelling beaker support ; can be fitted as three 
heat hot-plate, if required. 


Available as a single unit, or as a multi-unit outfit, 
with complete electrical equipment housed in a 
supporting cabinet. 





Full particulars sent on request to 


BAIRD S TATLOCK acusem LTD. 


> 
14-17 ST. CROSS paTR EBT, LONDON, B°C +! 
























In few spheres have the discoveries 
of science been more warmly wel- 
comed or more widely applied 
than in the non-ferrous metal in- 
dustry. Scientific research and 
standards are the basic founda- 
tions of our manufactures, repre- 
senting a policy that ensures an 
ever-improving performance from 
our productions of 


ACID RESISTING and 
HIGH STRENGTH 
BRONZE ALLOYS 


:1 PRIESTMAN ir 


TELEPHONE : iC iA 2581-2-3-4:°5§ 
TELEGRAMS : PE iC BIRMINGHAM. 
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The Metallurgy of Molybdenum 


Its Importance in Iron and Steel Alloys 


by L.G. WHYBROW PALETHORPE. F.I.C. 


LTHOUGH the element molybdenum 

has been known to science for more 
than 160 years, its commercial use is of 
recent origin; not until the turn of the 
present century were its metallurgy and its 
effect on iron and steel seriously investi 
gated. The production figures! serve very 
well to demonstrate the increasing interest 
in it from this time on. In 1900, the annual 
output of molybdenum was about 22.000 lb. ; 
in 1941 it was 35,000,000 to 40,000,000 lb.; 
since then, the war has caused further in- 
creases in production to cope with current 
demands 

Natural Sources 


Molybdenum oceurs in nature,! in com 
bination with sulphur, oxygen, lead, and 
calcium, us molybdenite (MoS,), wulfenite 
(PbMoO,) powellite (CaMoQO,), and molyb- 
dite (2Fe,O,.6MoO,.15H,O), the last two of 
which are not regarded as commercial 
sources of molybdenum. In spite of the fact 
that molybdenum is often referred to as one 
of the ‘‘ rarer’’ elements, molybdenite is a 
relatively common mineral. More than 
99 per cent. of the world’s reserves and pre- 
sent production are from this source, which 
is mined principally in the United States, 
Mexico, Norway, Freiucl Morocco, and 
Chile. It is a soft, dark mineral, shiny 
and galena-grey, occurring in tabular six- 
sided crystals. It is easily recognised when 
in large crystals, but when fine-grained it 
can easily be mistaken for graphite or other 
black metallic mineral. Considerable ex- 
perience is, therefore, usually required to 
identify molybdenite in the latter case. 

Wulfenite is usually found in oxidised lead 
deposits in various parts of the world, Until 
the end of the 1914-18 war it was an impor- 
tant source of molybdenum, but it is now 
of only minor importance. Increased pro- 
duction and the dwindling reserves of wul- 
fenite have together led to a greater use of 
molybdenite, so much so that after the pre- 
sent war it is doubtful whether further ex- 
ploitation of wulfenite deposits will be 





J. W. VANDERBILT, “ The Occurrence and Pro- 
duction of Molybdenum,”’ abstracted in Steel, November 
4Yand 16. 1942 


worth while. It is a non-metallic mineral, 
usually yellow or orange in colour, but occa- 
sionally it may be white, red, or grey. The 
chief deposits of commercial interest are in 
South Aimerica, Spain, North Africa, Cen- 
tral Europe, and Russia. 

In the process of extraction, molybdenite 
is first of all conceutrated by flotation. It 
is then roasted and puritied. Molybdenum 
metal may be prepared, from the oxide pro- 
duced, in one of the following ways, each of 
which gives a product slightly different in 
properties: (a) The reduction of molyb- 
denum trioxide with hydrogen yields a grey 
metallic powder, which may be handled by 
the powder-metallurgy technique to give 
bars of a brittle nature; (b) the reduction 
of molybdenum trioxide with carbon yields 
a grey powder, impure owing to the presence 
of carbon (this product is very hard but is 
low in specific gravity); (c) the reduction of 
molybdenum trioxide with metallic calcium ; 
(d) the electrolvsis of calcium molybdate or 
molybdenum chloride. The last two methods 
yield a much purer metal! than the first two. 
it is not often, however, that the metal itself 
is required commercially. The iron and 
steel industry, by far the largest users of 
molybdenum, require it in one of the follow- 
ing forms for addition to molten alloys: 
(1) molybdenum trioxide in briquette form ; 
(2) calcium molybdate, containing 45-50 per 
cent. molybdenum; (38) ferro-molybdenum 
containing 55-70 per cent. molybdenum. 


Properties and Uses of Molybdenum 


Pure molybdenum is a silvery-white metal 
closely resembling steel in colour. Its spe- 
cific gravity is 10.0 and its melting point is 
as high as 2600°C. It is both malleable 
and ductile, being rather softer than mild 
steel. It may be forged at a full red heat, 
being, in this respect, softer and more 
easily worked than tungsten. It is resistant 
to atmospheric corrosion, and to oxidation 
up to about 600°C., above which tempera 
ture it combines readily with oxygen to form 
a yellow powder, molybdenum trioxide 
(MoO,). It is resistant to the action of 
many solutions, including cold hydrochloric 
and sulphuric acids. It is a good conduc. 
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tor of heat and electricity. As would be 
expected, these properties are in some 
measure passed on to the allovs of molyb- 
denum., | | 


Chemical Uses 


Apart from its use in the iron and steel 
industry, molybdenum is used in small 
amounts for a variety of purposes. The 
chemical industry requires molybdenum pig- 
ments for use in printing inks, paints, lac 
quers, ete. A recent development in this 
field is a new molybdenum dye particularly 
useful to the fur trade. In the oil industry, 
molybdenum-containing catalysts are being 
used, particularly in the distillation of high- 
grade spirit. Metallic molybdenum has a 
very limited application, confined largel\ 
to the electrical and radio trades where it 
is used for high-temperature work and for 
radio receiving tubes. 

One or two alloys of molybdenum are 
worthy of mention. Osmiridium, used for 
tipping gold pen-nibs, has been occasionally 
substituted by an alloy containing 60 per 
cent, molybdenum plus varying amounts of 
platinum, tungsten, copper, and _ nickel. 
' Tonean,’’ an alloy of molybdenum, cop- 
per, and iron, has been used in the chemi 
cal industry for making = apparatus. 

‘Contracid”’ is a nickel-chromium-iron 
alloy ¢ o which 10 per cent. molybde 


lum has 
been added. 


Iron and Steel Industry 


In the iron and steel industry molyb- 
denum is used as an alloy addition in both 
structural and too! steels and in cast iron. 


Its action is confined to improving th 


quality of the base metal. Unlike vanadium 
and titanium. molybdenum is not a cleans- 
Ing agent as well as an allov addition. In 
steels, it is generally in solid solution in 
the ferrite matrix, but in the presence ol 
carbon, molybdenum may form a complex 
carbide. It confers on steels several ad 
vantageous properties, of which the follow- 
ing are the most important. In the firs! 


place, its presence raises the Ac3 critical 
point on heating. This is due mainlv to 
ihe stability of the complex carbide referred 
to. On cooling. however, molybdenum 
lowers the Ar3 critical, with the result that 
milder quenching media may be used to 
give a desired hardness. In consequence, 
molybdenum-bearing steels are very good 
when deep hardening is essential. The ex- 
tent of this deep hardening quality is em 
phasised by the fact that molybdenum is 
second to carbon alone in displaying this 
quality. 

Molybdenum additions to steels cause the 
retention of their strength at elevated tem- 
peratures to a marked degree. This, of 
course, improves their resistance to creep. 
Another aspect of this property is that 
since molybdenum-bearing steels retain 
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their hardness at elevated temperatures, 
higher tempering temperatures may be 
used as compared with other steels. Thus 
for a given hardness figure there will be a 
greater relief of quenching stresses, which 
will result in improved Izod impact values 
(i.e., resistance to shock will be higher) 
Temper-brittleness, a phenomenon exhibited 
by alloy steels, particularly those of th 
chromium and manganese types, is offset by 
the addition of molybdenum to them. I 
enough is added this weakness may be vir 
tually eliminated. In practice, up to 0.7 pe) 
cent. molybdenum is required for the mos 
susceptible steels. The presence of molyb 
denum in steel very often improves its 
machinability, especially at the higher 
hardness values (i.e., above 250 Brinell 
For example, it is a fact that a nickel 
chrome molybdenum steel is easier t 
machine than a nickel-chrome steel of the 
same mechanical properties. Molybdenum is 
added to the stainless steels both to improv: 
resistance to corrosion and to prevent inter 
eraiular corrosion, 


Types of Molybdenum Steel 


Molybdenum is invariably a constituent 
of nitriding steels,? not because of its spe 
cial affinity for nitrogen but mainly on ac 
count of its property of eliminating temper 
hrittleness. In carbon case-hardening 
steels, too, it has been used extensively 
The standard steels En 34 and En 30, for 
example, call for 1.5 to 2.0 per cent. nicke 
with 0.20 to 0.30 per cent. molybdenum, 

As a constituent of the structural alloy 
steels, it is added in combination with 
nickel, chromium, manganese, and silicon, 
either together or separately, to produce 
alloys with specific properties. 

In the tool steel class, molybdenum is 
used both for non-deforming die steels and 
for high-speed steels. Alloys of the latter 
series are particularly interesting at the 
present time, for many of us have made 
our first acquaintance with them as substi 
tutes for the customary high-tungsten 
steels. As early as 1900, it was knowa that 
molybdenum could be considered as a sub 
stitute for tungsten in high-speed steels. In 
practice, it was established that one part 
of the former produced the same effect as 
two parts of the latter. However, the early 
molybdenum alloys exhibited a tendency to 
surface softness due to decarburisation it 
hardening, and commercial acceptance of 
these steels was retarded in consequence 
Since then much work has been done, espe 
cially in the United States, and suitable 
alloy combinations have been devised. That 
they have been successful is amply borne 
out by results obtained in this country 11 
the last two or three years. They are still 
prone to slight surface decarburisation dur 





2 TL. G. WHYBROW PALETHORPE, * 
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ing hardening, but with modern apparatus 
and technique this can be virtually elimin- 
ated. The 6 per cent. molybdenum/t per 
cent. tungsten steel, commercially known as 
“66"’ substitute high-speed steel, was one 
of the first of these alloys to be introduced, 
but since then others have come along, con 
taining, in addition to molybdenum and 
tungsten, varying amounts of cobalt, chro 
mium, and vanadium, 

Molybdenum has been used in cast iroi: 
for a number of years, mostly in conjunc- 
tion with nickel and chromium, either 
jointly or separately. Since it is neither a 
graphitiser nor a strong carbide former, it 
may be added to all types of iron with 
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beneficial results. The improved mechani- 
cal properties obtained are attributed to a 
refining effect of molybdenum on the fer- 
rite matrix and to an improvement in the 
size and distribution of the graphite. Molyb- 
denum tends to offset the effect of mass 
in cast iron as it does in steel, with the 
result that large sections display uniform 
hardness throughout. In spite of the im- 
proved physical properties, the machin- 
ability of these irons is not impaired. The 
bulk of these high-duty irons containing 
molybdenum is used for castings for the 
automobile, diesel-engine, and machine- 
tool trades, when tensile strengths ranging 
from 15 to 30 tons/sq. in. are required, 








The Hungarian Aluminium Industry 


Rapid Increase in Bauxite Production 


T is both interesting and important to 
|} the development of the production 
of bauxite in Europe, as this mineral is the 
only major non-ferrous raw material of 
which Europe has abundant reserves. Ger- 
many itself has no extensive bauxite depo- 
sits and the German aluminium industry is 
entirely dependent on imports. By the 
occupation of Central and S.E. Europe, 
Germany got control of the bauxite depo- 
sits in Hungary, Yugoslavia, Greece, and 
Slovakia, in addition to those in France, 
It is well to remember that Germany tried 
to establish, prior to this war, emergency 
production schemes in which the German 
technologists attempted to utilise low-grade 
clays and phonolites for the production of 
aluminium. These schemes are now sus- 
pended, in view of the vast deposits now at 
the disposal of the German war machine. 

The largest reserves of European bauxite 
are on Hungarian territory. They have 
been estimated at well over 250 million 
tons, and further prospecting, intensified 
during the last few years, reveals a yet 
greater tonnage. The neighbouring Yugo- 
slav deposits amount to 100 million tons, 
whereas France, originally the largest 
European producer of bauxite, but now 
superseded by Hungary, has_ deposits 
amounting to only some 60 million tons, 
equalling those of Greece. According to 
recent German estimates, the Rumanian 
deposits can be reckoned at about 40 million 
tons and the Italian at 20 million tons. 

The German Press reported last vear that 
the Bauxite Trust Company in Zurich, 
operating mines in Hungary, Croatia, Italy, 
Slovakia, and Rumania, increased its 
capital from 11 million to 13.5 million Swiss 
francs. This company has stated that a 
further 24 million Hungarian pengé will ha 
required to extend the existing mines, open 
new deposits, and increase the output of 
factories producing aluminium products. 


The company was founded in Hungary ir 
1917 with only 3 million pengé capital 
which, after the reorganisation of Hungary 
in 1918, was increased to 6.5 million pengé, 
and in 1932 to 30 million pengd. The other 
Hungarian company, Aluminiumerz Bergbau 
& Industrie A.G., Budapest, merged with 
the Bauxite Industrie A.G., Budapest, in 
1941, to form the company called Danubian 
Industry of Aluminium Production, with a 
capital of 8 million pengé, and under the 
patronage of the Bauxite Trust Company. 
Its capital was later raised to 35 mullion 
peng, this sum being divided equally be- 
tween the Hungarian State, the Vereinigte 
Aluminiumwerke of Berlin, and the Bauxite 
Trust Company, Zurich. 

It is important to realise the rapid rise 
of production of bauxite in Hungary which 
in 1935 amounted to 66,200 tons; 1934, 
185,000; 1935, 245,000; 1936, 368,000; 1937, 
510,000; 1938, 521,000. These figures differ 
somewhat from the American statistics given 
in the *‘ World’s Production of Bauxite,’’ 
but the increase is of the same order, 
though it is carried on to 600,000 tons in 
1941. 

The bauxite mine at Gant is the richest 
in Hungary, not only in quantity but also 
in quality. The located deposit is estimated 
at 120 million tons. The Bakonyi deposits 
require deeper mining. The new locations 
in the vicinity of Iszkaszentgyorgy and 
Guttaman are very promising; mining was 
started in autumn 1940, and a new rail- 
way branch, 7 km. long, constructed. The 
inines in the Bihar Komitat (Siebenburgen), 
which belonged to tHe Alumina Societate 
Anonima Miniera, Bucarest, were’ trans- 
ferred to Hungary from Rumania under the 
Vienna Axis decision and the Hungarian 
Aluminium Industrie A.G. has resumed 
operations there. 

The export of the Bauxite Industrie A.G.., 
Budapest, formerly considerable, fell 
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sharply in 1941 and has since almost ceased, 
as the two Hungarian aluminium works de 
manded practically the whole output ot 
bauxite for their production of aluminium, 
while the aluminium plant at Magyarovar 
still requires more raw material. A third 
plant is to be built by the two amalgamated 
Hungarian companies. The recent increase 
in the capital of the joint concern was spt 
cially earmarked for the construction of a 
new plant near Ajka, with an annual capa 
city of 20,000 tons of alumina, and 10,000 
tons of aluminium, together with the light 
metal allov works at Stuhlweissenburg. 








Briquetting Iron Ores 
An Aid to Furnace Operation 
A PROCESS for briquetting soft iron 


ores, adding no binder which inight 
interfere with proper furnace operation, is 
recorded in a recent issue of Enginecriig 
and Mining Journal. The process normall\ 
consists of four stages, the first being drying 
to eliminate excess moisture. This is best 
done while the material is loose, especiall) 
as it can be screened more easily alter ary 
ing. Sereening is the second step. The 
material is then compacted into briquettes 
by using high pressures, and finally a short 
exposure to intense heat produces case 
hardened briquettes. 

The initial purpose of the experunents 
carried out several Vears apo Was to pre dues 
a substitute for high-grade lump ore for use 
as an oxidising agent in the open hearth 
furnace, or for open-hearth charging. The 
briquettes may also make an excellent blast 
furnace charge, as they appear to ofler at 
least four advantages over soft ore. The 
permit a freer circulation of the biast 
through the charge, reducing the smother 
ing effect of loose soft ore; they reduce or 


eliminate ore-dust losses; they permit a 
greater quantity of iron to reach the hearth, 
because compacted briquettes have a nig! 


specific gravity; and they require no drying 
in the blast furnace. In short. it should 
be more efficient and economical to dry th 


ore before charging than to use heat with 
the blast furnace for this purpose. 

In the experiments the soft ore was trst 
dried and then screened through 100 mesh 
For briquetting, various pressures wer 
tried ranging up to over 25 tons/sq. in. In 
ease-hardening, higher temperatures gave 


the pest results. although temperat ires 


above 1516°C. are unnecessary. A 40 
second exposure to the effective tempera- 
jure range was ad quate to produce case 


hardening about 3/32 in, deep, and partial 
recrystallisation throughout the mass, which 
is quite compact although slightly porous. 
By controlling the rate of feed and tempera- 
ture range, the physical quality of the bri 
quettes is readilv controlled. The processing 
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from dry ore or from ore material without 
excess moisture to finished briquettes should 
occupy only a matter of minutes, as th: 
whole process can be carried out on a con 
tinuous mass-production basis 








Iron and Steel Research 
New Association Approved 


HE Couneil of the British Iron and | 


Steel Federation has 


scheme. 


approved a 
which had heen prepared by a COll- 
mittee set up by Sir James Lithgow; for thi 
formation of the British Iron and Stee! 


Research Association, which will take over 


the work of the Iron and Steel Industrial 
Research Couneil. The constitution of the 
new association provides for collaboration 
vith the Lron and Steel Institute, with the 
right of nomination of members of the 
council of the new association. It is under 
stood that these will be scientists not con 
nected with the industry but engaged in 
related fields of work. The Federation wil] 
nominate members to represent the different 
departments of the  industry—scientific, 
technological, and directive. 

The scheme adopted provides for an an 
nual expenditure of any amount which the 


Council of the Research Association may 


find necessary for the work required; and 
authority to expend up to £250,000 annually 
without further reference to the approval 
of the Federation. 





Makers of 
**SEA-CLIFF’’ Brand 


COPPER, BRASS 
and 


PHOSPHOR BRONZE 


IN TUBES, SHEETS, RODS 
TRADE MARK AND WIRE. 


CHARLES CLIFFORD &SON, Ltd. 
BIRMINGHAM 











| LION BRAND ” 
METALS AND ALLOYS 


MINERALS AND ORES 
RUTILE, ILMENITE, ZIRCON, 
MONAZITE, MANGANESE, Etc. 


BLACKWELL’S 
| METALLURGICAL WORKS LTD. 
GARSTON, LIVERPOOL, 19 
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LETTER TO THE EDITOR 
Fire Extinguishing 


sirR,—I should like to call attention to 
certain points in the article ‘‘ Fire Risks 
and Post-War Industry’? by Mr. Creevey 
in your issue of March 18, for although in 
many respects this article is most valuable 
there are one or two statements which are 
definitely wrong. 

In the second column of page 271, for 
example, it is implied that stirrup pumps 
can be used to ertinguish incendiary bombs. 
This statement is somewhat vague, as _ it 
does not specify the material contained in 
the bomb. The extinguishing action of 
water on phosphorus is well-known, but the 
effect of water on burning or molten mag- 
nesium is a very different matter,® 

A little further on, mention is made of 
the application of ‘‘ foam ’’ to inflammable 





liquid. Here, again, it is necessary te par 
ticularise. Chemical foam. with its tend 


ency to disintegrate under heat. may well 
cause a hot liquid to spread; Mechanical 
Air Foam, on the other hand. has a most 
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Mechanical Air Foam flowing over the 
burning liquid in a petrol tank. 
valuable blanketing effect, as the accom- 
panving illustrations will show. Both types 

of foam must be applied correctly. 

In the next paragraph it is not a question 
of vagueness, but a matter of definite error 
that | have to criticise. I can s&y, from 
tests which I have carried out personally, 
that powdered tale does not provide an 
efficient extinguishing agent for finely 
divided metals such as powdered magnesium 
or aluminium, nor is it effective in the case 
of sodium or potassium fires. Fires caused 
hv these agents are efficiently extinguished 
by ** DX ”’ Powder and up to now no other 
mixture or material has been of the slight 
est use for this purpose, a point which has 


also been proved by tests over a number of 


ee 
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years, and the powder will also deal effi- 
ciently with burning phosphorus, although 


in this case it is no more efficient than a 








Petrol tank completely covered by 
Mechanical Air Foam. The foam clings 
to the hand even in a high wind. 


covering of water. Zine dust fires are in 
a particularly dangerous group and cannot 
be extinguished or even controlled by pow 
dered tale. 

Research and development have proceeded 
in the science of fire-extinguishing as in 
other sciences, and I think it only right 
that vour readers should be kept up to date 
in a matter so important as this.—Yours 
faithfully, 

for Durston, LANG & Co., LTD.. 
G. HAROLD DURSTON, 
Technical Director. 

March 22, 1944. 








Personal Notes 


PROFESSOR V. C, ILLING, professor of 01! 
technology, Imperial College of Science and 
Technology, London, has been awarded the 
Murchison Medal of the Geological Society 

Prizes were pfesented to Mr. Kuvrt 
SACHS, Mr. G. F. BIDMEAD and Mk. A. W 
MATTUEWS, at the meeting of the Birming 
ham Metallurgical Society last week, for 
having written the best student essays. 

Mr, HERBERT PRIOR, who until the out- 
break of war was on the staff of the I.C.I. 
Central Laboratories at Widnes, has been 
cranted a commission in the Roval Eng 
He has had nearly five 
service, including two in West Africa 


neers. years 2 


At the annual meeting of the Nottingham 
section of the Society of Chemical Industry, 
DR. H. H. BARBER was re-elected chairman, 
Messrs. H. CALAM and A. D, POWEFLL vice- 
chairmen; Mr. C. F. WARD hon. treasurer. 
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and Mr. W. T. T. 
tary. 


AINSWORTH hon. secre 


The British delegation to the forthcoming 
1.L.0. Conference at Philadelphia will com- 


prise 23 members, including SIR JOHN 
FORBES. WATSON (director of, the British 
Employers’ Confederation), Mr. H. S&S. 


KIRKALDY (general secretary of the Iron 
and Steel Trades Employers’ Association), 
and Mr, JOHN BROWN (general secretary o/ 
the Iron and Steel Trades Confederation) 


Dr. RICHARD ALAN MorTON, OD-.Se., 
Ph.D., F.R.1.C., a Meldola medallist, is the 
new Johnston Professor of Biochemis- 
try at Liverpool University, in succession 
to Dr. H. J. Channon, who resigned last 
August to take up an industrial research 
appointment. Dr. Morton is a spectroscop- 
ist of international reputation, and the de- 
velopment of vitamin chemistry owes much 
to his original researches, 


Str Henry DaALg, president of the Royal 
Society, has accepted the chairmanship of 
the Penicillin Committee of the Ministry of 
Supply. He succeeds Mr. Arthur Mortimer, 
who continues to be a member of the com. 
mittee and acts as vice-chairman. This 
committee, which was set up in October, 
1942 (THE CHEMICAL AGE, 1943, 48 , p. 485), 
is concerned with the production of the 
drug, aud includes representatives of peni- 
cillin manufacturers. 

ALDERMAN E. O. GLOVER, of Overton and 
Runcorn, for many years a prominent per- 
sonality in the chemical industry of Mersey- 
side, has been elected vice-chairman of 
Cheshire County Council. Mr. Glover 
started his connection with industria] chem- 
istry at the Castner-Kellner Works, becom- 
ing works manager and later a director. 
After the formation of I.C.1., he was elected 
a director in the General Chemicals Group, 
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Obituary 


Mr. A. R. HUDSON, manager of Sadler 
and Company’s chemical works, Middles 
brough, until his retirement in 1926, has 
died at Redcar, Yorkshire. His service 
with the company extended over 55 years 

Mr. Davip Y. B. TANQUERAY, a director 
of Baker Perkins, Ltd., chemical and 
general engineers, Peterborough, died in 
London on March 21, aged 47, following a 
major operation. Mr. Tanqueray joined 
Baker Perkins in 1924, when the firm of 
Aublet Harry & Co., laundry engineers, was 
absorbed, and he was mainly associated with 
the laundry-machinery side of the business, 
He was appointed a director in 1938, and in 
1941 he was seconded to the Ministry of 
Supply ag Deputy Director of Weapon Pro. 
duction. He resigned that position at the 
end of last year owing to ill-health. 

Mr. HENRY WULFF KINNERSLEY, M.A.., 
B.Sc., F.R.L.C., died at Keynsham, Somer. 
set, on March 16, aged 66. A pupil of Sir 
Ernest Cook, he studied chemistry also at 
the Merchant Venturers’ Technical College, 
Bristol, and later at King’s College, Lon- 
don. He took his A.1.C. in 1900, gaining 
his F.1.C. five years later. From 1906 to 
1913 he served as assistant to the examiners 
of the Institute. Before the last war he 
was for a time chemist to Blythe & Platt, 
the Watford firm of polish manufacturers. 
From 1915 until the end of 1919 he served 
as an officer of the R.A.O.C., being sta- 
tioned at Cape Town. On his return to 
England, he went to Lincoln College, 
Oxford, and obtained his B.A. and B.Sc. 
‘specialising im orgaric chemistry and bio 
chemistry, he continued to work at 
Oxford as assistant to Professor R. A. 
Peters in the department of physiology aid 
biochemistev. During this war he joined 
the chemical laboratory ‘of the Radcliffe 
Infirmary, Oxford. 














and, until his retirement early in 1939, 
served as personnel director. 

General News 
The Birmingham Jewellers’ Association 


is considering the possibility of setting up a 


research department for the trade. 

A research chemist, Dr. R. N. Haward. 
has collaborated in writing the feature pro- 
gramme entitled ** Plastics at War.’ which 


the B.B.C. is to broadcast in the Home Ser- 
vice at 6.30 p.m. on April 4. 


The annual general meeting of the Indus 
trial Catering Association will be held on 
April 29, at 2.30 p.m., at Gas Industry 
House, Hvde Park Corner S.W.1. It will 
be preceded at 10 a.m. by a meeting of the 
National Council. 


-From Week to Week 


The staff of the Ministry of Fuel and 
Power have contributed nearly £12,250 to 
the Red Cross Penny-a-Week Fund. 


. , 

A new plant making basic slag was fo 
mally inaugurated by the Secretary of State 
for Scotland at Messrs. Colville’s Clyd 
bridge Steel Works, Rutherglen, on 
March 31. 


Platers and Stampers, Ltd., of Richmond, 
Surrey, have had their articles of associa 
tion altered to give them the right to manu 
facture articles with the aid of plastic 
materials. 
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The Gas Research Board has just pub- 


lished the 33rd report of the Kefractory 
Materials Joint Committee, on which are 
represented the Gas Research Board and the 
British Refractories Research Association. 
In the main the report consists of an account 
of the investigations carried out by the latte: 
organigation on behalf of the committee. 


The name of Sulzer Brothers, of Winter- 
thur and elsewhere in Switzerland, is deleted 


from the black list of persons in neutral 
countries with whom dealings are illegal. 


This is in accordance with the Trading with 
the Enemy (Specified Persons) (Amendment) 
(No. 3) Order, 1944 (S.R..& O. 1944, No. 
253), by which 100 new names are added to’ 
the black list. 


Acetone is being produced in Ireland by 
the distillation of wood, but the production 
capacity is limited. The Emergency Re- 
search Bureau has, therefore, worked out a 
process, based on known methods, by which 
acetone can be produced from alcohol. The 
Bureau is also actively interested in plant- 
scale experiments on the production of ether 
from alcohol. 


The preparation of photo-engraving glue 
is being investigated by the Hire Emergency 
Research Bureau. The glue normally used 
is a highly refined fish glue made from the 
skins of certain fish, notably the cod. 
There is no dried fish industry in Eire to 
provide this offal and it has been necessary 
to collect the requisite skins direct from 
retailers. A suitable manufacturing process 
is now being operated on a small scale by 
a commercial interest, and the surplus pro- 
duction is being sold as an adhesive. 


The full text of the addresses delivered at 
the recent conference on ‘‘ London’s Stake 


in Overseas Trade’ has now been pub- 
lished in pamphlet form by the London 
Liberal Party (8 Gayfere Street, S.W.1), 
price Is. Many of the papers, including 


those by Lord Leverhulme and Mr. J. D. 
Wolff, late chairman of committee, London 
Metal Exchange, were read by the authors 
in their character as independent experts on 
the business life of the city and port of 
London, and are not necessarily associated 
with the Liberal Party. 


The Red Cross is appealing for educa- 
tional books for prisoners of war. Chemistry 
books that are urgently needed include the 
following: Lowry, A Historical Introduc- 
tion to Chemistry; Mee, Physical Chemis 
try; Mellor, Modern Inorganic Chemistry ; 
Sherwood-Taylor, Inorganic and Theoreti- 
cal Chemistry, and Organic Chemistry; 
Thorpe, Essays on Historical Chemistry. 
Any recent books on the history of chemistry 
are welcome. and should be sent to Educa- 
tional Books, Prisoners of War Department. 
British Red Cross Society, New Bodleian, 
Oxford. 
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A record amount of scrap metal was con- 
sumed during 1943 by the iron and sieel 
industry, according to Mr. H. Secker, 
Director of Scrap Supplies. He further 
stated that present special supplies were 
getting short, and merchants would have to 


help in finding new sources. The steel 
industry was going to demand a _ better 


standard of scrap in the future. 


Food samples examined by analysts in 
1942, the last year for which complete figures 
are available, numbered 116,055, of which 
8800 or 7.6 per cent. received adverse reports. 
In the years 1938, 1939, 1940 and 1941, the 
total number of samples examined and the 
percentage of unsatisfactory samples were 


respectively 143,100 and 5.7 per cent.; 
139,958 and 5.4; 134,198 and 6; 123,352 
and 7.8. 

A fine of £1400, with £50 costs, was im- 


posed at Liverpool, on March 16, on the 
Huddersfield firm of chemical manufacturers, 
L. B. Holliday and Co., Ltd., for having ex- 
ported metachrome mordant to Australia, 
New Zealand and Eire without the necessary 
licences. It was stated that in 18 months 
chemicals to the value of £7000 had oveen 
exported. Defendants pleaded that there 
was no wilful intent to evade the regulations. 


The Control of Non-Ferrous Metals (No. 
14) (Copper, Lead and Zinc) Order, 1944 
(S.R. & O. 1944, No. 265), which came into 
force on March 20, increases the maximum 
price of Admiralty gunmetal scrap of the 
quality commonly known as *‘ 88-10-2 ’’ from 
£74 10s. to £77 per ton, ex works. The 
increase maintains the relation between the 
maximum price of the scrap and the value 
of the contained metals, and is consequent 
on the recent increase in the price of tin. 


The Export Licensing Department (Board 
of Trade) is moving from Inveresk House, 
346 Strand, London, W.C.2, and Alexandra 
House, Kingsway, London, W.C.2, to 3 Bank 
Buildings, Princes Street, London, E.C.2, 
and Stafford House, King William Street, 
London, E.C.4. After March 30, all com- 


munications should be sent to Export 
Licensing Department, Board of Trade, 
3 Bank ~~ Buildings, London, E.C.2. 


(CLErkenwell 4373). 


Foreign News 
The establishment of a factory for the 


extraction of vitamin-containing fish oils at 
Las Palmas, Canary Islands, has _ been 
authorised by the Spanish Government. 


The new plant of the Owens-Illinois Glass 
Co. at Waco, Texas, has begun operations. 
Its initial capacity is 300,000 bottles a day, 
giving work to about 300 persons. The 
factory is built on a 52-acre site. 
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The American Standards Association 
recently celebrated its 25th anniversary. 

Eastman Kodak Co., Rochester, New York, 
is said to have entered the optical glass field 
permanently. The company is reported to 
be the only manufacturer in the worfd 
non-silica product 

The defoliation of cotton plants b\ 
cal means 1s being 
the American ( 
poration. 


chemi 
studied by scientists of 
yanamid and Chemical Cor 
Leafiess cotton would enable th 
srowers to use mechanical harvesters instead 
of hand labour, 

Fish-liver oil is being extracted in New 
Zealand from shark, elephant fish, groper and 
swordfis sh, 2s. a@ pound being paid for 

ark livers, and slightly more for swordfish 
livers. A first-class plant is operating at 
Auckland, and a smaller one at Wellington. 

All cartel agreements will have to bi 
registered in America if the new Bull intro 
duced by Senator O'Mahoney becomes law. 
Processes. patents, trade marks, licences. 
and even assignments, are covered in the 
draft bill which has been referred to th 
Senate Judiciary Committe 

The explosives plant at Bergerac, east of 


Bordeaux, was heavily damaged > by the 
R.A.F. on March 18. The Poudreri 
Nationale Works at Angouléme was visited 


by lLancasters on March 20, the nitro. 

cellulose sheds that extend for half a mil 

being the Main target, 
Transport of — on 


{ 


American railways 
le » POL acciden 


during 1942, states the 
annual report of the Chief Inspector of the 
U.S. Bureau of Explosives; 2] persons were 
injured as a result, and the damage don 
amounted to $53,000. This low figure is 
supervision by the Bureau of 


due to clos 
Explosives and the educati onal work of thi 


Vian lliacturineg ( he mists’ Associatio n,. 
The creation of silver babbitt is an out- 
g 1 of shortage of tin. The Battell 


MI. morial . stitute. Columbus, Ohio, afte: 
exhaustive research to find a babbitt meta! 
omparable to tin-base babbitts. found th: 
answer in silver alloyed with a _ properly 
pajanced if id-base bab! tT. This new silve) 
babbitt metal is produ d Dy Nationa! 
Bearing Metals Corp., St. Louis, M 

ome new plants for wood distillation hav. 


beel ithorised by the Spanish Government 
Non vet ll operation. Carbones e Indus 
trias Mad leras S.A., Barcelona. will have a 
tima tput of 240 metric tons a wee! 
Other plants in the Barcelona area will b 
Jacinto Dubarri Serra and Saltor Modolell 
Sal Leionl., si edad Espani la Indus 
Quimicas-Farmacéuticas, Madrid, expect 
produce ZUUQO0 n etric tons weekly. This 1ac- 
tory, which is the largest of the new 
nterprises. will collaborate with I.G. Far. 
benindustrie, The only producer at present 
: El Yrati."’ S.A.. Pamplona, with a 
output of al 200 tons of pitch per week. 
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A new heat-treated glass has been p 
fected by the Pittsburgh Plate Glass Co. of 
America to replace scarce metals in 
hydrating equipment. 
be four times as strong, flexible and tough as 
ordinary glass of equal thickness, and with. 
stands constant temperatures up to 650° F., 


as well as sudden fluctuations. . 


Dichloro-iso-propyl ether has been test 
in laboratories of the Dow Chemical Co. of 
America, and & found to be a suitable sul 
titute for benzol in paint removers, an 
effective soil fumigant for controlling wire 
worms, and a good general industrial sol. 
vent. It is said also to be of valu 
removing oil from paraffin waxes. 


Conversion of the Nova Scotia coal indus. 
try to the manufacture of synthetic coal 
products may be the means of assuring the 
province a better position in post-war trade, 
according to Mr. A. Stanley Walker, presi. 
dent of King’s College, Halifax. He pointed 
out that the transport of coal as fuel would 
always be difficult for them, whereas syn- 
thetic products were comparatively light, 
and less costly to transport 


A new War Department 
Washington will be protected from in- 
cendiary bombs by vermiculite, a mineral 
which is becoming an important factor i 
modern warfare. Vermiculite has alread, 
been supplied to make bombproof decks fo 
military installations. Because of this 
vermiculite production in the United States 
is pr eeding at a record rate, new deposits 
pel opened. 


— 


Bauxite mine production in the United 
States in 1948, at 7,026,040 short tons, was 
more than double the previous record ol 
1942 (2.966.241). and was almost. seven 
times the 1941 total (1.049.496). according to 
preliminary figures compiled by the U.S. 
Bureau of Mines. Domestic production and 
imports in 1944 are expected to be consider. 
ably less owing to the recent cutback in 
alumina and aluminium production. Indus 
trial consumption of bauxite in 1945 ex. 
ceeded that in 1942 by 89 per cent., and 


estimated LO have totalled 5 3404400) tons 
The chemical industry accounted for 179, 
Tons (>? 4.4 p) I eent. 








Forthcoming Events 


The Institute of the Plastics Industry, 
North-western Section. meets on April 
2 p.m., at the Engineers’ Club, Alber! 


Square, Manchester, to hear a paper by M 
H. R. Barber, of the Austin Motor Co. « 
' Plastics and the Automobile Body.” 


Mr. H. Courtney Bryson will give a pape! 
‘* Wetting,”’ on April 1, at 2.45 p.m., 
a meeting of the Northampton Group of tl 
British Section of the International Society 


The glass is said to 
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of Leather Trades’ Chemists. ‘he meeting 
will be held in the College of Technology, 
Northampton. 


The London Section, Food Group, and 
Agriculture Group of the Society of Chemi- 
cal Industry hold a joint meeting on April 3, 
at 2.45 p.m., in the London School of 
Hygiené, Keppel Street, W.C.1. Papers 
will be read by Mr. W. E. Rhodes, Mr. 
A. F. Davies, Mr. F. Hirst and Mr. W. B. 
Adam on the processing of canned potatoes. 


Mr. I’. Walls and Dr. J. E. Sisson are to 
read a paper entitled ‘*‘ Plastics for Road 
Vehicles,’’ at a ceneral meeting of the 
Institution of Automobile Engineers at the 
Roval Socicty of Arts, Adelphi, W.C.2, on 
April 4, at 6.30 p.m. 


The annual meeting of the Huddersfield 
Section of the Royal Institute of Chemistry 
takes place on April 4, at 6.30 p.m., in 
Field’s Café, Huddersfield, to be followed by 
a paper on “‘Boiler Feed Water Treatment’ 
by Mr. D. Dunn. 

The next meeting of the Midlands Centr 
of the Electrodepositors’ Technical Society 
place at the James Watt Memoria! 
Institute on April 4, at 5.30 p.m., when Mr. 
H. Silman, B.Sc., A.I.C., A.M.I.Chem.E., 
presents a paper on ‘* Wetting Agents—Thei 
Use in Electroplating and Allied Processes.’ 


A meeting of the Society of Public 
Analysts will be held at 5 p.m., on April 5, 
in the Chemical Society’s rooms, Burlington 
House, Piccadilly, London. The following 
papers will be presented : ‘The Determina- 
tion of Residual Carbon Dioxide in Aerating 
Powder,’ by C. K. Boundy, A.I.C., and 
R. W. Morris, B.Sc., F.I.C.; ‘* The Volu- 
metric Determination of Tin in Brasses and 
bronzes;’’ bv F. H. Edwards, B.Sc., and 
J. W. Gailer, B.Se.- ‘* The Determination 
of Lead a> Molvbdate,”’ bv H. Holness. 
M.Se., A.I.C. 


The 22nd annual meeting of the Institu- 
tion of Chemical Engineers will be held on 
April 14 at the Connaught Rooms, Great 
Wueen Street, W.C.2. The business meeting 
starts at ll a.m., to be followed by the 
address of the president, Mr. I’. A. Greene. 
on the subject of ‘* Our Title: A Reminder.’’ 
The luncheon is arranged for 1 p.m., and at 
4 p.m., Mr. J. G. Bennett, director of the 
B.C.U.R.A., will deliver the first Reavell 
lecture on ‘‘ Coal and the Chemical In- 
dustrv. 


takes 








Company News 
A. Boake, Roberts and Co. Ltd., are 


° . . 9 
paving an interim dividend of 1} per cent. 
adtne). 
Milton Antiseptic, Ltd., report a_ profit, 
for the year ended September 30, of £30,898 
(£99,095). ands are paving an  onrdinar, 


dividend of 12} per cent. (same). 
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Blythe Colour Works, Ltd., announce a 
net profit for 1943 of £25,761 (£33,506), and 
an ordinary dividend of 5 per cent. (same). 

British Xvlonite, Ltd., have recorded a net 
profit tor 1943 of £37,230 (£28,296). The 
ordinary dividend is again 10 per cent. 








Commercial Intelligence 


The following are taken from printed reports, but we 
cannot be responsible for errors that May occur. 


Mortgages and Charges 


(Note.—The Companies Consolidation Act of 1908 
provides that every Mortgage or Charge, as described 
therein, shall be registered within 21 days after its 
creation, otherwise it shall be void against the liquidator 
and any creditor. The Act also provides that every 
company shall, in making its Annual Summary, specify 
the total amount of debt due from the company in 
respect of all Mortgages or Charges. The following 
Mortgages and Charges have been so registered. In each 
case the total debt, as specified in the last available 
Annual Summary, is also given—marked with an *— 
tollowed by the date of the Summary, but such total may 
have been reduced.) 


PROMEDICO PRODUTS, LTD., London, 
N.. chemical manufacturers. (M., 1/4/44.) 
March 13. assignation, securing to Clydes- 
dale Bank, Ltd., all moneys due or to 
become due to the Bank; charged on con- 
tract moneys. *Nil. March 30, 1942. 

Company Winding-up Voluntarily 

THAMES CHEMICALS, LTD. 
(C.W.U.V., 1/4/44.) March 9 (members). 
S. Docwra 9 Arundel Street, Strand, W.C.2, 
liquidator. 








Chemical and Allied Stocks 
and Shares 


USINESS in Stock Exchange markets 

has again been on a limited scale, as 
main attention has attached to the savings 
drive. Nevertheless, British Funds main 
tained a firm undertone. and in most other 
sections of markets sentiment was assisted 
by the small amount of selling in evidence. 
[mperial Chemical at 38s. 6d. were again 
little changed in price, awaiting the impend 
ing dividend announcements. Turner & 
Newall remained in favour and strengthened 
further from 80s. 9d. to 81s. 14d. On thi 
other hand, Lever & Unilever eased from 
36s. to 35s. 6d. 

Among shares of companies 
vith plastics, De La Rue 
166s. 3d.. while Erinoid 5s. 
lls., and British Industrial Plastics Qs. 
ordinary 6s. 74d. Lewis Berge) moved 
highe r to 1O%s. in response to market talk 
of the possibility of an increase in the forth 
coming interim dividend, Elsewhere, 
(general Refractories moved back to 15s. 3d., 
pending publication of the results. Pinchin 
Johnson at 35s. were better on balance. as 
were British Aluminium at 47s. 3d. Firm 
ness at 80s. 3d. was shown in British 


_ 


connected 
were higher at 
ordinary were 
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Oxygen, in front of the dividend announce- 
ment, while in other directions, Wall Paper 
Manufacturers deferred were’ better § at 
38s. 6d. An improvement to 76s. 3d. 
‘‘middle’’ was made in B. Laporte which, 
however, showed dealings up to 78s. 9d. 
W. J. Bush were 60s.. and Cellon 5s. 
ordinary 23s. 

A better tendency developed in iron, steel, 
and allied shares, sentiment in regard to 
which was assisted by the reference in the 
Prime Munister’s speech to the steel that 
will be required after the war for prefabri- 
cated houses. Stewarts & Lloyds moved up 
from 54s. 3d. to 54s. 9d. (the results are 
due in this case), while Dorman Long wer 
26s. 6d. compared with 26s. a week ago. 
United Steel were better at 24s. 14d.; whil 
Staveley’ were 49s., Tube Investments 
96s. 3d., and Babcock & Wilcox 49s. 103d. 
Among textiles, Bradford Dvers eased from 
2Zls. 6d. to 2ls. 3d.. while British Celanese 
were 27s., compared with 28s. a week ago. 
Courtaulds became firmer at 52s. 4}d. 

Monsanto Chemicals 5} per cent. prefer- 
ence were 23s., while Greeff-Chemicals 5s. 
ordinary were again 7s. 3d., and British 
Drug Houses 22s. 6d. Burt Boulton, whose 
interim dividend is due shortly, were also 
22s. 6d. Lawes Chemical were 13s. and 
Fisons 49s. Elsewhere, William Blythe 3s. 
ordinary kept around 9s. Dunlop Rubber 
have been steady around 41s.. awaiting the 
financial results. In other directions there 
was a reaction to 36s. 434d. in Triplex Glass. 
A rise from 72s. 6d. to 73s. 9d. was shown 
in Nairn & Greenwich, and Barry & Staines 
were 44s. 74d. At 63s. Associated Cement 
have been unchanged as compared with a 
week ago, while British Plaster Board eased 
to 29s. 9d. Gas Light & Coke ordinary at 
19s. Tid. were quite well maintained on 
balance. The units of the Distillers Co. at 
&8s. have also been well maintained, and 
United Molasses were firmer at 32s. 7}d. 
Murex remained at 102s. 6d., but Amalga- 
mated Metal eased to 17s. 3d. Allied 
Ironfounders moved higher to 50s. At 13s. 
Imperial Smelting were the same as a week 
ago, as were Borax Consolidated at 36s. 44d. 

Boots Drug remained at 42s. 9d., Sangers 
were 24s. 44d., and Timothy Whites 44s. 3d. 
British Match at 41s. were within 3d. of the 
level current a week ago. Beechams 
deferred have been inclined to improve, 
pending the dividend announcement, and 
were 17s. 3d. Among oil shares, Anglo- 
Iranian were well maintained at 115s. 
Burmah Oil were 77s. 6d. and 


ios. Od. 


Shell °’ 





The fact that goods made of raw materials in 

short supply owing to war conditions are adver- 

tised in this paper should not be taken as an 

indication that they are necessarily available for 
export. 
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British Chemical Prices 


Market Reports 


HE London market for general chemi. 

cals presents a steady appearance and 
most sections report a sustained demand, 
Prices generally remain firm and no changes 
fall to be reported this week. The delivery 
of supplies against contract commitments is 
well up to schedule and a fair amount of 
fresh business has been in evidence. In the 
soda products market bicarbonate of soda 
is being taken up in good quaniities and 
quotations are well held, while a steady in- 
quiry is reported for nitrate of soda, Glauber 
salt, salt cake, and soda ash. Acetate of 
soda is meeting with a quietly steady de- 
mand and both the commercial and photo- 
graphic grades of hyposulphite of soda are 
being taken up in fair quantities. In phos- 
phate of soda a steady trade is being 
done at firm prices. In the _ potash 
section offers of bichromate of potash 
are being distributed to priority users at 
the schedule rates. Permanganate of 
potash is well maintained and home produc- 
ers indicate a steady call for supplies. 
Offers of solid caustic potash are being 
steadily absorbed, with values maintained 
at the official levels, while there is still a 
pronounced scarcity of liquid caustic potash, 
quotations for which are more or less nomi- 
nal. Among the miscellaneous chemicals, 
ealeium carbide, sulphur, and white pow- 
dered arsenic are all strong sections, with 
sales on steady lines, while formaldehyde is 
n good demand, with values firm. ‘There is 
nothing fresh to report from the coal-tar 
products market. The light distillates con- 
tinue in steady demand and the benzols, 
xylols, and toluols are active. Offers of 
creosote oil and carbolie acid are quickly 
absorbed. 

MANCHESTER.—Chemical prices on _ the 
Manchester market during the past week 
have been on a generally stable basis, and 
while there has been little in the way of 
actual movement, the undertone is strong. 
Contract commitments in the alkalis and 
other leading heavy materials are substan- 
tial in the aggregate, and sellers report that 
these are being drawn against steadily by 
industrial consumers in Lancashire and the 
north-west generally. Additional bookings 
during the past week have been on a moder- 
ate scale. With regard to the by-products, 
pretty well all descriptions in both the light 
and heavy sections are now on a controlled 
price basis, and the movement into consump- 
tion, with an odd exception, is active. 













































































GLAscow.—In the Scottish heavy chemi 
cal trade there has been an improvement 
during the past week for home business. 
Export trade remains rather limited. Prices 
keep very firm, with no actual changes to 
report. 






































THE CHEMICAL AGE 


FOR IMPORTANT GOVERN- 

MENT CONTRACTS OFFER 

YOUR PRODUCT IN P.T.L. KEGS 

They are included in Type P/2 
of B.S.I. Schedule 993. 


SPECIAL FEATURES: 





Full opening Lever Lid. 


Bail handle on small sizes, 


AEN oy a of- DU Mat belo (Moy sMel- bade (— 
sizes. 


Side seam welded, bottom 
tightly double seamed. 








X1V 


BRITISH ASSOCIATION 
OF CHEMISTS 


Unemployment Insurance, 
total funds over £31,000 
Legal Aid. Income Tax Advice. 
Appointments Service. 
Write for particulars to :— 
Cc. B. WOODLEY, 
C.R.A., F.C.LS., 
Genera! Secretary, B.A.C. 
Phone: REGENT 661! 


“Empire House,”’ 
175, Piccadilly, 
London, W.| 


EDUCATIONAL 
Great Possibilities for 
QUALIFIED CHEMICAL ENGINEERS 
Key Men in Wartime and Afterwards. 
ANY of the finest posts in Britain in Wartime are 
reserved for Chemical Engineers. The same will be 
the case when the waris over. The vast technique and 
experience now being applied to Chemical Technology 
for war purposes will then be suitably utilised in recon- 
struction, and in trade and commerce. 
Enrol with the T.1.G.B. for A.M.1.Chem.E. Examinations 
in which home-study Students of The 7.1.G.B. have now 
gained -— 
THREE ‘**‘ MACNAB”’ PRIZES. 

including the “‘ MacNab ” Prize awarded 

at the last (1943) Examination. 
Write to-day for “‘ The Engineer’s Guide to Success "— 
free, containing the world’s widest choice of Engineering 
Courses—over 200—the Department of Chemical 
Technology, including Chemical Engineering Processes, 
Plant Construction, Works Design and Operation, and 
Organisation and Management—and which alone gives 
the Regulations for A.M.I.Chem.E., A.M.1I.Mech.E., 
A.M.I1.E.E., C. & G., B.Sc., etc. 


THE TECHNOLOGICAL INSTITUTE 
OF GREAT BRITAIN, 
219 Temple Bar House, London, E.C.4. 


FOR SALE 


Secondhand 
HYDRO EXTRACTORS 
for sale. 

4 IN. under belt-driven HYDRO by Broadbent 

with perforated galvanised steel basket 16 in. 
deep; separate self-contained countershaft, 
clutch and final driving pulleys. 
floating basket type under belt-driven HYDRO 
by Manlove Alliott, with perforated galvanised 
steel basket 15 in. deep; self-contained counter- 
shaft, with friction clutch and final driving pulleys. 
under belt-driven HYDRO by Manlove Alliott, 
with perforated galvanised steel basket 12 in. 
deep; Monitor casing fitted spring loaded cover. 
under belt-driven HYDRO by American Laundry 
Co., with galvanised perforated steel basket 
15 in. deep ; self-contained countershait, clutch and 
final driving pulleys. 
under belt-driven floating basket type HYDRO 
by Manlove Alliott, with perforated galvanised 
steel basket 13 in. deep; self-contained counter- 
shalt, centrifugal clutch, final driving pulleys. 
under belt-driven HYDRO by Broadbent, with 
galvanised perforated steel basket 10 in. deep; 
self-contained countershaft, clutch and final 
driving pulleys ; Monitor casing fitted interlocking 
aluminium cover. 
134 in. under belt-driven HYDRO with solid basket 7 in. 

deep; final drive through f. and |. pulleys. 


GEORGE COHEN, SONS & CO., LTD.., 
STANNINGLEY, near LEEDS and 
WOOD LANE, LONDON, W.12 





36 in. 


32 in. 


30 in. 


24 in. 


20 in. 
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LACTIC ACID 


SULPHONATED OILS 
TANNERS’ MATERIALS 


BOWMANS (WARRINGTON). LTp 
CHEMICAL MANUFACTURERS 


Moss Bank Works 





Near WIDNES 


(CHARCOAL, ANIMAL, and VEGETABLE, horti- 
~ cultural, burning, filtering, disinfecting, medicinal, 
insulating ; also lumps ground and granulated; estab- 
lished 1830; contractors to H.M. Government.—THOos, 
HILL-JONES, LTD., “* Invicta ”* Mills, Bow Common Lane, 
London, E. Telegrams, “ Hill-Jones, Bochurch, Lon- 
don.”* Telephone: 3285 East. 
’Phone : 98 Staines. 
HFA4Y* Jacketted Duplex Mixer, 3 ft. 7 in. by 3 ft. 1 in. 
by 2 ft. 0 in.: Jacketted Steel Mixing Kettle 
5 ft. 0in. by 2ft. 8in.: Jacketted Steel Pan 3 ft. 0 in. by 
3 ft. 6 in.: 1 in. Electric Pump 415/3/50: Autoclave 
3 ft. 0 in. by 3 ft. 6 in. 
HARRY H. GARDAM & CO., LTD., 
STAINES. 
UMP, Vertical, 3 Throw, by Bailey: 10in. Plungers 
by 14 in. Stroke, geared belt drive. THOMPSON & SON 
(MILLWALL), LTD., Cuba Street, Millwall, London, E.14. 
East 1844. 
10 REBUILT Hydro Extractors by all leading 
makers from 18 in. upwards with countershafts 
attached and safety covers. Jacketed Steam Pans, 
various sizes. List on request. Seen at Randalls, 
Arundel Terrace, Barnes. Telephone; Riverside 2436. 
1000 STRONG NEW WATERPROOF APRONS. 
To-day’s value 5s. each. Clearing at 30s. 
dozen. Also large quantity Filter Cloths, cheap. Wil- 
sons, Springfield Mills, Preston, Lancs. Phone 2198. 


WANTED 
ANTED.—Supplies of Nitre Cake in ten-ton lots. 
Box No. 2126, THR CHEMICAL AGF, iS4 Fleet 
Street, E.C.4. 

DVERTISER wishes to contact firm 

making simple small parts in plastic 
Work of National importance. Box No. 
CHEMICAL AGE, 154 Fleet Street, E.C.4. 

UCCESSFU L Agents with offices in Norwich, handling 

wide range of primary and manufactured products, 
and with long-established agricultural and commercial 
connection in Eastern Counties, would like to hear from 
manufacturers and others desiring representation in this 
area. Highest references given. Coke oven By-products 
a speciality. Box No. 2162, THE CHEMICAL AGE, 154 
Fleet Street, E.C.4. 

ANTED.—Totally enclosed steel steam jacketted or 

coil heated pan of approx. 500 Galls. with Agitator. 
Jacket pressure 70 lbs., internal 25 Ibs. Dimensions 
about 4 ft. 6 in. diam., 5 ft. 6 in. high, desirable with 
brackets. Good sized manhole and 2 or 3 branches on 
top and a bottom run off. Box No. 2158, THE CHEMICAL 
AGE, 154 Fleet Street, London, E.C.4. 





—— 


capable ol 
materials 


2161, THE 


MACHINERY WANTED 


IF TER Mixer—Gardner type or similar. 

100 300 Ibs. Required urgently. With or without 
motor. Also, Edge-runner Mill up to 50 Ibs. capacity. 
Full particulars to Box 2163, THE CHEMICAL AGE, 154 
Fleet Street, E.C.4. 


SERVICING 
GBINDIN G of every descripuon of chemical and 
other materials for the trade with improved mills.— 
THOS. HILL-JONES, LTD., “* Invicta ** Mills, Bow Common 
Lane, London, E. Telegrams: “ Hill-Jones, Bochurch, 
london.” Telephone: 3285 East 
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WORKING NOTICE 
HE Proprietors of British Patent No. 499,529 tor 
‘“ PREPARATION OF ARSENICAL COMPOUNDS 
FOR USE IN SPRAYING OR DUSTING PLANTS,” 


desire to enter into negotiations with a firm or firms for 
the sale of the Patent of for the grant of licences there- 
under. Further particulars may be obtained from 
MARKS & CLERK, 57 and 58 Lincoln’s Inn Fields, 
London, W.C,.2 





PATENTS & TRADE MARKS 

ING’S PATENT AGENCY, LTD. (B. T. King, 

A.I.Mech.E., Patent Agent), 146a, Queen Victoria 
Street, London, E.C.4. ADVICE Handbook, and 
Consultation free. Phone: City 6161. 





5 fu, DENSERVE 


RUST ‘B 
LOOSENER 
& SHORT-TERM 


PRESERVER 
& OTHER COMPOUNDS 

















5 GREAT WINCHESTER ST. 
LONDON, E.C.2 


PENSERVE LTD. Phone : MA Nsion House 9565. 
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DESICCATORS 


and other 


LABORATORY 
GLASSWARE 


BUTTERWORTH 
BROS., LTD. 
Manchester, 10 

















FOR VALVES AND COCKS Ay ACIDS 
IN IMPROVED DESIGN 





HAUGHTON’S METALLIC CO., LTD. 


30, ST. MARY-AT-HILL, LONDON, E.C.3. 





COUPON-FREE 
CLOTHING 


OF SPECIAL INTEREST TO 
CHEMICAL WORKERS 


* 


EX-POLICE ALL WOOL 
SERGE SUITS 


(Jackets and Trousers) 


Tested and found impervious to 

Acids, etc. Grade 1 Garments. 

Thoroughly cleaned and _ recondi- 
tioned 


35/- per suit 


* 





The above line has been tested in 
contact with all the well known 
Acids and Alkalis, and has shewn 
highly resistant qualities in all cases 





SAMPLE FORWARDED ON REQUEST, 





Terms: Nett m/a. 
orders over £I0. 


Carriage paid on 
Delivery: ex stock 





Willson Brothers 


EPSOM SURREY 
(Phone: Epsom 1293) 
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TANTIRON 


The original and still the best acid 
resisting high silicon iron alloy! 


Sole Manufacturers : 


i ennox Foundry Co. Ltd. 


Glenville Grove, London, S.E.8 
Specialists in corrosion problems 








LEIGH 
&SONS 
METAL 
WORKS 


Orlando St 
BOLTON. 


eetivs, ALUM 
SULPHATE OF ALUMINA 
‘ALUMINOFERRIC®: 


ACTIVATED ALUMINA 


c 


¥ FOR WATER SOFTENING 


NEOSYL:.. (Fe) 


UNIQUE 1 6 INE At 


YPHOX™ 232560" ¢ 


OEA\L v0 - DJ EAT men DYEING 


TITANOUS “SULPHATE 


PPING AGENT 


COMPLETE PLANTS FOR 
VENTILATING 
FUME & DUST 
EXTRACTION 
GOOD DELIVERIES 
CENTRIFUGAL OR PROPELLOR 
FANS 


MODERN PLANT LTD. 


BILLESDON LEICESTER 


TELE PHONE BILLESDON 26I 
GRAMS “CONVEYOR - LEICESTER”’’ 











STEAM TRAPS 


FOR ALL DUTIES 

AND 
PRESSURES 
OR SE 











BRITISH STEAM 
SPECIALTIES LTD. 
Wharf St., Leicester 


other WIREWORK 
requirements for 
1 n\n @F alist cor-] mel ale 


Allied Industries. 


MACHINERY 
MEASURED, GUARDS 


DESIGNED, 
CONSTRUCTED & ERECTED 


F.W.POTTER & SOAR LTD. 


PHIPP STREET, LONDON, E.C.2 
Telephone : BiShopsgate 2/77. 
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HEAVY TYPE 
THE 


CYCLOPS ENGINEERING 
Co. LTD. 

VICTORIA CRESCENT 

mone — BURTON-ON-TRENT 


RAMS: 
CYCLOPS 

















a 





FOR REDUCING CHEMICALS TO THE 


MADE 


70, VICTORIA ST., LONDON, S.W.1. 


Telephone—Victoria 2958. 


Telegrams—Pulgrind, Sowest, London. 














INSURE WITH 


FULL PARTICULARS 
may be obtained from 


The 
London & Lancashire Insurance Co. Ltd. 
7, Chancery Lane, London 











, Supplie rf line d with 

rd Porcelain, Silex, « I 
linings, and can be insulated to suit 
particula ir classes t we irk. 

Send yr our free 1! trated erature 
STEEL & COWLISHAW. LTD., 
Engineers, 

Dept. No. 27). COOPER STREET, 
HAWNLEY, ST OKE- ON- TRENT, 


London Offce : 
phon 


329, eee rieiborm, W.C. | 


~~ 


/ P A oD 2 a 
Oh as 


i CenlatyS Cxperaale tf Granding 
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DRYERS 


FOR 
CHEMICALS 
DRUGS 
PIGMENTS 
COLOURS etc. 





Our Technical Staff is at your 
disposal for advising on ail 


. CTRIC DRYING STOVE : : 
Renn cee suknaccincaL» orying and process probiems 


CRYSTALLINE PRODU 





The ‘“ Metrovick *’ totally-enclosed 

motor with integral fan operated 

air cooling circuits is designed for 

use in the corrosive and _ dusty 

atmospheres of Chemical and Gas 
Works 


} C20! 
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